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If  I  might  give  a  $hort  hint  to  an  impartial  writer  it  would  be  to  teU  him  his  fate.  If  he  resolves  to  venture  upon  the  dangerous 
precipice  of  teUing  unbiassed  truths  let  him  proclaim  war  with  mankind-^neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  tells  the  crimes 
of  great  men,  they  fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  of  the  law;  if  he  tells  them  of  virtues,  when  they  have  any,  then  the  mob 
attacks  him  with  slander.  But  if  he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  may  go  on  fearltss.^'Dz  Foe. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL, 


MR  CARDWELL’S  ARMY  SCHEME.  , 

If  the  promises  that  he  made  on  Thursday  eyening  can 
be  fairly  carried  out,  Mr  Cardwell  may  be  congratulated 
on  his  scheme  of  military  re-organisation.  Assuming  that 
a  professional  army  as  large,  and,  at  any  rate,  as  efficient 
as  that  which  we  now  have  is  required* — and,  whatever 
maj  be  really  desirable,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this 
is  the  wish  of  most  people — his  plan  is,  in  the  main, 
very  commendable.  He  is  more  apt  at  making  lucid 
speeches  early  in  each  session  than  at  justifying  them 
afterwards,  and  critics  may  be  excused  for  suspending 
jadgment  until  they  have  all'  the  data  before  them ;  but 
we  shall  be  surprised  if  the  scheme  he  unfolded  on 
Thursday  does  not  give  general  satisfaction,  both  to  the 
House  of  Commons  and  to  the  country,  if  it  does  not, 
strange  to  say,  both  strengthen  the  infirm  position  of  the 
Ministry  and  contribute  to  the  well-being  of  the  nation. 
It  helps  to  justify  the  violent  expedient  that  was  resorted 
to  last  year  for  abolishing  the  purchase  system.  The 
system  would,  of  course,  have  l^en  abolished  in  time 
without  any  semblance  of  a  resort  to  the  Boyal  Pre¬ 
rogative  as  a  weapon  against  the  prerogative  of  the  peers. 
But  a  delay,  of  at  least  one  year,  besides  a  blocking- 
up  of  the  Parliamentary  passage  for  other  important 
business,  would  have  been  thus  caused ;  and  Mr  Card¬ 
well’s  scheme  shows  that,  while  it  will  take  some  time  to 
^t  from  it  all  the  good  that  it  may  be  hoped  to  produce, 
it  would  have  been  practically  useless  so  long  as  the 
purchase  system  remained  in  force.  The  benefit  to  be 
looked  for  from  this  scheme  is  the  gradual  breaking 
down  of  professional  soldiership — the  steady  conversion 
of  our  army  into  an  institution  solely  for  domestic 
defence,  with  the  one-important  exception  of  its  employ¬ 
ment  for  the  protection  of  our  remote  possessions,  as 
well  as  of  our  homesteads.  But  we  could  not  expect 
that  the  main  body  of  the  army  could  be  thus  revolu¬ 
tionised  while  its  officers  continued  to  look,  not  upon 
soldiership,  as  a  trade,  a  partnership  in 
which  was  to  bo  bought  for  so  much  money,  and 
even^ally  sold .  for  so  much  more.  The  military 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons  did  not  appear  to 
see  what  will  be  the  effect  of  the  Government  project,  if 


bourhood,  as  that  will  probably  be  the  neighbourhood  from 
which  they  were  recruited,  and  thus  they  are  most  likely 
to  be  within  reach,  in  case  of  emergency,  for  re-enlistment. 
Thus,  too,  seeing  that  most  of  their  time  of  service  will 
bo  spent  near  home,  and  that,  even  when  they  are  abroad 
they  will  be  associated  with  many  friends  from  home,  it 
may  be  fairly  expected  that  they  will  be  most  likely  to  con¬ 
duct  themselves  well,  so  as  at  the  same  time  to  improve 
their  own  position  in  the  army,  and  to  render  life  in  the 
army  more  respectable.  In  these  ways,  a  better  set  of 
men  will  become  soldiers  ;  their  soldiership  and  its  con¬ 
comitants  will  be  less  demoralising  than  we  now  find  to 
be  the  case ;  and  the  whole  service  will  be  greatly  bene¬ 
fited.  A  progressive  scale  of  improvement  is  thus  intro¬ 
duced,  which,  under  wise  management  at  each  local 
centre,  and  with  wise  oversight  from  head-quarters,  may 
be  of  the  greatest  possible  advantage  to  the  country. 
Not  the  least  of  the  agreeable  prospects  here  opened  up 
is  a  palliative,  if  not  a  solution,  of  the  greatest  practical 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  a  really  satisfactory  standing 
army.  If  our  soldiers  are  only  for  a  short  time  far  away 
from  their  homes,  it  will  be  much  easier  than  at  present 
for  them  to  be  married ;  and,  if  they  marry,  they  will 
find  it  by  no  means  so  easy  for  them  to  desert  their 
wives  as  now. 

Mr  Cardwell’s  plan  for  strengthening  the  connection 
of  the  volunteers  and  the  militia  with  the  regular  forces 
appears  to  be  very  good  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  certainly 
does  not  go  far  enough.  By  all  means  let  greater 
inducements  be  offered  to  militiamen  to  enlist  into  the 
line,  if  they  are  worthy  of  it;  and  there  ought  to  hQ  no 
reason  why  admission  into  the  line  from  the  militia 
should  not  be  a  coveted  reward  instead  of  a  thing  to  be 
gained  only  by  bribery.  But  before  that  can  be  done, 
the  militia  must  be  greatly  improved,  and  the  only 
efficient  way  of  improving  it  is  to  merge  it,  gradually, 
if  not  all  at  once,  into  the  regular  force.  Why  should  not 
militia  service  be  a  systematic,  if  not  the  only,  pathway 
into  the  line  ?  It  is  clearly  objectionable  to  have  boys  for 
soldiers,  who  may  be  sent  to  India  or  other  distant  parts 
where,  by  reason  of  their  youth,  th^  are  in  special  danger 
of  being  killed  by  the  climate  and  the  many  evil  associa¬ 
tions  of  colonial  life.  But  there  would  be  a  clear  gain  in 
having,  certainly  not  boys,  but  healthy  lads  in  the  militia. 
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without  alienating  the  people  of  North  Britain.  What 
then,  is  this  measnrc  of  snpreme  importance  which  ig  go 
urgent  that  it  must  be  pushed  forward  in  a  crowded 
session  ?  It  was  well  described  by  Mr  Vernon  Harw 
court  as  a  blank  cheque  against  the  liberties  of  the 
subject  in  this  country,  to  be  filled  up  ai  UUtum  by  a 
Ranger  or  Minister  of  Works.  Bye-laws  are  to  be 
made  by  the  Hanger,  and  any  person  supposed  by  the 
park-keepers  to  be  acting  in  contravention  of  these 
ukases  may  be  arrested  at  once  and  without  a  warraal 
The  whole  pith  of  the  Bill  is  the  power  with  which  it 
invests  the  Banger.  That  au^st  individuid  is  to  be 
entrusted  with  powers  which  will  overawe  every  nurse* 
maid  who  wheels  a  perambulator.  “  George,  Ranger 
is  to  be  a  name  of  terror  to  every  little  child  who 
commits  the  heinous  ofienoe  of  disUirbing  something 
grazing.  Those  who  most  need  the  modicum  of  fresh 
air,  which  is  afforded  by  our  parks,  are  to  be  hustled  bv 


tinue  a  mere  holiday-amusement,  or  little  more  than  that, 
until  the  whole  system  is  reformed.  If  the  militia  cannot 
be  merged  into  the  line,  cannot  the  volunteers  be  amalga¬ 
mated  with  the  militia,  or  something  like  it  ?  The 
volunteer  system  was  introduced  with  the  very  laudable 
purpose  of  adding  to  the  strength  of  the  country,  but  its 
two  elements  of  weakness  have  always  been  the  facility 
with  which  those  who  adopt  it  can  make  it  nothing  but 
a  plaything,  and  the  class  feeling  which  causes  many  to 
prefer  what  is  supposed  to  be  a  more  gentlemanly  occu¬ 
pation  than  soldiership.  The  former  class  is  of  no  use 
for  the  national  defence.  The  latter  will  have  no  ground 
for  separation  if  the  militia  can  be  made  a  more  respect¬ 
able  and  a  better  recruited  force.  '  It  is  to  be  hoped  that, 
as  a  consequence  of  Mr  CardwelTs  scheme,  we  shall 
have  one  efficient  intermediate  class — call  it  the  militia, 
the  volunteer  force,  or  anything  else — between  the 
regular  troops  and  the  body  of  civilians.  When  that  is 
established,  we  may  look  for  something  like  a  real 
nationalisation  of  our  military  machinery. 

There  is  one  lamentable  deficiency  in  Mr  Cardweirs 
prog^mme.  He  promises  to  improve  our  army,  but 
not  to  render  it  less  expensive.  We  can  understand 
that  the  most  searching  economy  would  not  be  able  to 
effect  much  reduction  in  the  total  charge  upon  the 
country  for  this  year  or  next ;  for,  if  there  were  savings 
in  some  respects,  there  might  reasonably  be  in  others 
special  expenses,  incident  to  the  change  of  system.  Mr 
Caixlwell  threatens  us  with  one  such  special  expense,  an 
outlay  of  3,500,000Z.  for  training  estaolishments,  which 
is  to  be  raised  by  terminable  annuities.  Bat  he  says 
nothing  about  any  corresponding  reduction.  The 
changes  he  projects  ought  to  make  our  army  cheaper 
than  it  is  now  ;•  and  cheaper  it  must  be  made,  by  some 
means  or  other.  If  Mr  Cardwell  fails  in*  achieving  this 
result,  he  will  fail  to  be  a  competent  army  reformer. 
Our  army  is  still  the  most  expensive  in  the  world ; 
and  many  think  that  its  expensiveness,  besides  being  a 
burden  to  the  nation,  lessens  rather  than  increases  its 
efficiency.  We  want  cheaper  as  well  as  better  training. 
Surely  the  solution  of  the  difficulty  is  to  be  found  in  a 
very  short  term  of  service  in  the  regular  army,  preceded 
by  good  training  in  such  rudiments  of  soldiership  as 
can  be  learned  in  the  militia. 


ness  the  (Jornmander-in-uniei  oi  uie  J^nush  Army,  m 
order  that  the  eyes  of  those  who  are  better  off  shall 
not  be  offended  by  the  sight  of  their  wretchedness. 

As  the  Guvemment  has  chosen  to  throw  down  the 
gauntlet  to  the  public  in  ibis  matter,  it  may  be  as  well 
to  inquire  what  are  the  onerous  and  responsible  daties 
for  which  their  protSg4  is  so  liberally  paid.  We  have 
not  (kr  to  go  in  (^er  to  satisfy  ourselves  on  this  point. 
Upon  Mr  Bylande's  proposal  that  the  park-keepers  shonld 
be  appointed  by  the  Commissioners  of  Works,  Mr  Ayrton 
pleaded  that  its  effect  would  be  to  abedish  the  office  ’’ 
of  Ranger.  The  sole  duty  of  that  valuable  official  is 
therefore  the'nominatioii  of  the  park-keepers— excepting, 
of  oonrse,  what  the  ultra-polite  member  for  the  Tower 
Hamlets  would  not  think  of  mentioning^he  receipt  of 
a  handsome  salary.  If  the  Government  is  to  have  its 
way,  the  Ranger  is  to  be  monarch  of  the  public  parki; 
and  ia  to  be  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  saying  what 
shall  and  what  shall  not  be  done  within  their  bounds. 

Of  course  the  scarcely  veiled  object  of  all  this  is  that 
meetings  in  the  parks  of  a  political  character  may  be 
put  down.  This  is  the  reason  why  the  Ministry  is  so 
eagerly  supported  by  the  Tories,  who  luckily  find  a 
Liberal  Government  ready  to  do  their  dirfy  work — woik 
which  they  wonld  not  have  dared  to  initiate,  but  which 
they  are  glad  to  get  done  so  long  as  the  odium  of 
doing  it  attaches  to  their  opponents.  Strong  as  was  the 
language  of  Mr  Vernon  Harconrt,  it  hardly  points  out 
with  sufficient  force  the  gravity  of  tha  step  which 
the  House  of  Commons  is  invited  to  take.  We  are 
approaching  a  time  of  political  ezeitemeirt,  and  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  the  conntry  that  it  should  be  nnae- 
companied  by  violence.  Our  constant  safeguard  in  the 
past  has  been  the  liberty  our  people  have  enjoyed  of 
meeting  in  public  and  msonssing  their  ^evances  or 
I  demonstrating  their  discontent.  If  this  right  is  with¬ 
drawn,  or  difficulties  are  put  in  the  way  of  its  exercise,  the 
worst  consequences  may  follow.  We  know  that  it  will 
be  argued  that  the  working- classes  may  meet  el&swhers, 
but  threats  have  already  been  held  out  of  expelling  them 
from  the  other  places  where  they  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  meeting.  There  are  serious  practical  objections  to 
their  meeting  in  a  publio  thorougbfSEire.  In  the  parks 
they  hurt  nobody.  We  know  no  fitter  place  for  ths 
purpose  of  a  large  gathering ;  and  it  is  evident  that 
those  only  wish  to  prevent  them  from  going  there  who  art 
intent  upon  hindering  their  meeting  altogether.  Tbe 
sentence  by  which  it  was  decided  that  Shylopk  shonhi 
take  his  pound  of  flesh  without  shedding  &  drop  m 
blood  was  not  more  disuiMnuoas  than  the  law  would  be 
which,  while  nominally  a^wixig  the  right  of  tbe  peeple 
of  London  to  meet  in  their  tbousaxxds,  shut  them  out 
from  the  only  places  where  they  could  do  so. 

The  responsibility  is  with  the  Minktiy. 
stone  and  his  Toiy  allies  can  cany  tbe  Bill.  Bat  tsa 
matter  will  not  be  ended  there.  A  time  will  come  wbw 
the  masses  of  the  metropolis  will  demand  the  right  of 
making  their  voices  heard,  and  will  not  be  baolked  Iff  • 
subterfuge.  Does  Mr  Gladstone  desire  that  when 
time  comes  the  people  shall  find  themselves  in  ooll»*i^>® 
with  a  member  of  the  Royal  Family  P 
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the  public  prosecutobs  bill. 

In  France,  blotting  paper  has  not  superseded  the 
.-cient  nse  of  sand  for  drying  ink.  Snch  a  simple  and 
r^vions  article  of  utility  has  not  made  its  way  into 
®  eral  use.  It  is  singular  that  two  nations  Hying  side 
bv^side  should  not  borrow  from  each  other  the  practices 
in  which  each  has  an  acknowledged  superiority.  And 
thns  while  a  poor  country,  like  Scotland,  has  an  almost 
nerfect  system  of  public  prosecution,  England  still  re* 
teins  the  archaic  and  barbarous  practice  of  private  pro¬ 
secutions.  Although,  in  theory,  ereiy  crime  is  an  injury 
far  more  to  the  community  at  large  than  to  the  individual 
sufferer,  and  although  every  prosecution  must  be  brought 
in  the  name  of  the  Queen,  yet  it  is  left  to  the  injured 
person  to  vindicate  the  law  and  punish  the  criminal. 
Nor  is  that  the  worst  of  the  anomaly.  The  private 
prosecutor  is  entitled  to  be  reimbursed  for  his  expenses 
at  the  cost  of  the  country.  This  is  surely  the  climax  of 
absurdity— to  require  private  individuals  to  perform  the 
most  elementary  duty  of  a  well-ordered  government,  and 
then  to  make  the  State  responsible  for  the  costs. 

The  Bill  just  bronght  in  by  Mr  Walpole  and  Mr 
Russell  Gurney  is  an  extremely  modest  beginning  of 
reform.  It  proposes  to  divide  the  country  into  districts, 
in  each  of  which  an  attorney  is  to  be  appointed  public 
prosecutor.  The  duties  of  this  new  functionary,  though 
not  trivial,  fall  very  much  short  of  the  work  of  pro¬ 
curators  fiscal  in  Scotland..  The  new  public  prosecutors 
will  be  bound  to  prepare  all  cases  for  trial,  after  the 
prisoners  are  committ^  by  the  magistrates ;  and  they 
may  even  lay  information  before  the  magistrates  them¬ 
selves.  Surely,  this  is  making  the  thin  end  of  the 
wedge  very  thin.  By  the  time  a  prisoner  is  sent  for 
trial,  the  chief  work  of  the  prosecution  is  done.  Sir 
Thomas  Henry,  one  of  the  most  capable  and  wcperienced 
magistrates,  said  before  a  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  that  he  never  sent  a  prisoner  for  trial  except 
upon  such  evidence  as  be  thought  would  lead  a  jni^ 
to  convict.  If  this  rule  were  generally  observed,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  take  as  much  care  in  pre¬ 
paring  a  case  for  magistrates  as  in  bringing  it 
before  the  sessions  or  assizes.  If  this  were  done, 
one  can  hardly  see  the  advantage  of  changing  the 
attorney  when  the  case  came  on  for  trial.  It  would 
cause  great  delay,-*— a  serious  evil,  if  the  prisoner  were 
innocent.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  evideuoe  was  not 
completely  got  up  before  the  magistrate,  an  injustice 
would  be  done  either  to  the  public  or  to  the  prisoner ; 
for  either  the  charge  would  ho  dismissed  because  of  the 
defect  of  evidence,  or  the  prisoner  would  be  committed 
upon  insufficient  evidence.  Moreover  the  chief  object 
of  bringing  the  case  before  a  magistrate  in  the  first 
instance  would  be  frustrated.  The  prisoner  would  not 
know  what  evidence  wa3  to  be  |moduoed  against  him  at 
his  trial,  and  he  woidd  oonaequently  obliged  to 
prepare  his  defence  in  the  dark,  and  without  having  an 
opportunity  of  inquiring  into  the  character  of  witnesses 
brought  up  to  swear  away  his  liberty  or  his  life.  It 
would  be,  ^erefore,  much  better,  if  the  Bill  required  the 
public  prosecutor  to  investigate  every  alleged  crime, 
undertake  the  prosecution  of  the  ofiender  fix)m  the 
beginning-— unless  the  person  injured  elected  to  prosecute, 
we  would  fain  add,  at  his  own  expense. 

The  chief  dan^r  of  Mr  Walpole’s  Bill  is  the  anta- 
goni^  of  professional  interests.  It  is  true,  the  present 
Tf touch  the  bar ;  it  affiecte  only  the  attorneys. 

it  be  passed,  counsel  will  have  to  ho  engaged  by  the 
^ prosecutor,  just  as  they  arc  by  private  prosecutors ; 
^  » if  impartiality  is  observ^  in  distributing  the  work 
ong  the  junior  bar,  no  complaints  will  be  heard.  Nor 
n  toe  Bill  do  much  barm  to  the  attorneys.  Great 
w^rttions,  like  tbs  railway  companies,  will  doubtless 
n  inne  to  employ  their  own  solicitors,  and  prosacnte 
tli***^  cases ;  ood  it  is  chiefiy  from  them,  at  preseirt, 
tnat  attorneys  have  employment.  The  majority  of  criminal 

Ix^r^  police  or  the  justices’  clerks, 

wwse  professional  assistance  is  too  costly.  The  new 
L  °  P^’o^cutors  will  take  away  very  little  of  the  work 
present  done  by  attorneys,  but  will  undertake  what 


the  police  do  very  imperfectly.  Since  the  Bill,  therefcaWy. 
threatens  no  mischief  to  the  bar,  and  extremely  little  to 
the  attorneys,  and  as  it  would,  in  the  interests  of  society,,, 
be  of  great  use  in  the  war  with  crime,  it  be  expect^ 
to  get  a  merciful  hearing  in  the  House  of  Comnnons. 

^  One  of  tlm  great  nuisances  Mr  Walpole’s  Bill  would' 
rid  us  of,  is  the  plague  of  prosecuting  societies  and 
unlicensed  practitioners.  The  scandals  at  the  Old 
Bailey  arise  from  the  want  of  public  prosecutors,  and 
the  excessive  cost  of  employing  attorneys.  Some  the- 
sooieUes  are  doubtless  merciful  and  beneficial ;  the 

Society  for  the  Protection  of  Women  and  Children,” 
is  one  of  the  few  whose  existence  is,  in  the  present  state 
of  the  law,  necessary,  and  whose  action  is  extremely ' 
valuable.  But  we  lately  had  a  sample,  in  Mr  Bee  • 
Wright’s  prosecutions,  of  the  mischief  done  by  a  fanatical 
meddler;  and  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  naming 
societies  whose  existence  is  due  to  the  folly  of  wealthy 
contributors,  and  the  natural  desire  of  unemployed 
attorneys  for  fees.  It  is,  in  any  case,  a  great  scandal  U> 
see  the  administration  of  criminal  justice  competed  for 
by  societies  that  may  do  iueidently  a  public  good,  but 
whose  raison  is  the  salary  of  the  secretary  and  the 
fees  of  the  proseoutiog  attorneys. 

It  is  understood  that  an  amendment  will  be  proposed* 
limiting  the  sc<^  of  the  Bill  to  the  district  of  the 
Central  Criminal  Court.  If  this  will  secure  the  passage 
of  the  Bill  it  ought,  by  all  means,  to  be  adopted.  It  i» . 
in  the  metropolis  that  the  want  of  a  public  prosecutor 
is  most  severely  felt,  and  where  the  conduct  of  prosecn-  • 
tions  is  scrambled  for  by  societies  and  legal  adventurers.. 
If  the  new  system  of  public  prosecution  succeeded  in 
the  metropolitan  district,  it  could  more  easily  be  extended 
to  the  provinces.  It  would  carry  with  it  the  confirma*  . 
tion  of  experience  as  well  as  the  authority  of  common  > 
sense.  Nor  sboold  the  ardent  reformer  complain  of  thn- 
delay.  The  introdnotion  of  administrative  changes  i» 
very  different  from  a  mere  alteration  of  rules  of  law  ;  it  . 
is  far  more  difficult  to  get  a  new  way  of  doing  busiqess 
adopted,  than  to  make  the  judges  give  a  new  ruling  to 
juries.  Such  a  novelty  as  the  Permissive  Prohibitory 
Liquor  Bill  cannot  be  efficiently  carried  out  unless  it  is . 
enforced  all  over  the  country ;  but  a  system  of  public 
prosecutions  can  work  very  well  in  one  district  without 
being  adopted  in  others.  Besides,  the  experiment  gives . 
opportunity  for  the  correction  of  minor  errors,  and 
thus,  when  the  system  comes  to  be  extended  over  the 
whole  ooontry,  it  will  be  free  from  the  defects  that  would 
otherwise  mar  its  usefulness,  or  disgust  its  suppm^ers. 
We  hope,  therefore,  that  Parliament  will  give  metro¬ 
polis  the  benefit  of  a  system  of  public  prosecutions ;  and 
we  feel  confident  that  it  will  not  be  long  before  the 
country  districts  petition  for  the  extension  of  the  systeni^ 
to  themselves. 


POLANP  AND  THE  PARTITIONING  POWERSC. 

If  we  are  to  credit  appearances — and,  in  many  oases,, 
not  only  appearances,  but  certainties — the  settlement  of' 
the  difficulty  which  the  Partitioning  Powers  have  en¬ 
tailed  upon  themselves  by  their  treatment  of  Poland 
will  shortly  form  one  of  the  gravest  pre-oexjupations  of 
the  throe  Cabinets.  The  course  which  events  have  taken, . 
and  aro  taking  up  to  the  present,  is  suffieientlv  clear. 
There  is  no  disguising  the  facts  by  any  oircumlocrntion 
or  official  bluster.  In  the  very  cent^iary  of  her  misfor¬ 
tune,  Poland  is  acknowledged  to  be  so  indcstruotiblv 
vital  that,  while  one  of  her  oouquerors  admits*  withi 
diaoonteat  and  displeasure,  the  progress  thah  her  ■ 
nationality  has  insde,  notwithstanding  innumerablo  ■ 
reverses  and  obstructions,  there  are  signs  that  her  most  • 
resolute  and  merciless  enemy  would  gladly  offer  the- 
olive-branch,  if  there  were  but  a  obanoe  of  its  being, 
accepted ;  and  the  third  and  gentlest  eff  her  foes  is. 
earnestly  endeavouring  to  purchase  conciliation  by  con¬ 
cessions  extensive  in  themeelves,  and  calculated  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  most  impoo^nt  results  over  a  still  wider  arc^. 
than  the  field  of  their  actual  application.. 

The  sense  of  uncontrolled  power  which  the  Germans 
victories  have  communicated  to  the  German  people  ham. 
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Rfiichsrath.  If  thirty-eight  representatives  of 

^hVia  were  to  follow  suit,  there  was  no  doubt  but  that 
♦he  abstentionist  example  would  be  followed  by  the 
hole  body  of  the  Federalist  members,  from  every  dis- 
J  tented  State  of  the  empire.  There  would  not  be  a 
lecal  quorum  for  the  despatch  of  the  most  ordinary 
b^ness,  and  the  Auersperg  Centralists,  thus  deprived 
of  even  the  chance  of  carrying  on  the  administra¬ 
tion  would  have  no  alternative  but  to  abandon  the 
reins  of  government  almost  before  they  had  begun  to 
trrasp  them.  In  the  desperate  circumstances  of  the 
Austro-Gerraan  party  a  pledge  was  given  that  the  claims 
of  the  Austro-Poles  to  legislative  independence  would 
receive  the  most  favoumble  attention  from  the  Centralist 
party.  Within  the  first  days  of  the  session  a  committee 
of  thirty  members,  including  all  the  leading  representa¬ 
tives  not  only  of  the  Polish  party  bat  of  the  Ministerial¬ 
ists,  was  appointed  by  the  Reichsrath  to  consider  the 
position  of  Galicia.  The  committee  of  thirty  appointed 
a  sub-committee  of  seven,  and  this  sub-committee  has 
just  drawn  up  a  report,  which  may  at  least  be  taken  to 
contain,  if  not  all  that  the  Austro-Pbles  require,  part  of 
what  the  Austro- Germans  are  prepared  to  grant.  The 
concessions  which  it  embodies  are  of  the  most  extensive 
character,  and  can  hardly  be  described  as  amounting  to 
much  less  than  a  practical  reconstitution  of  the  Polish 
nationality.  In  the  first  place,  the  entire  educational 
organisation  of  Galicia,  from  the  humblest  village  school 
bj  the  University  of  Lemberg  itself,  is  given  over  abso¬ 
lutely  and  unreservedly  to  the  control  of  the  Galician 
Diet.  Prince  Bismarck’s  denunciation  of  the  progress 
of  the  Polish  language,  and  Russia's  brutal  proscription 
of  it,  read  strangely  in  contrast  with  this  sweeping  mea¬ 
sure.  The  municipal  and  communal  organisations,  the 
magistracy,  the  institutions  of  credit,  the  chambers  of 
commerce,  the  inferior  civil  and  criminal  legislation,  and 
a  multitude  of  secondary  matters,  are  similarly  recog¬ 
nised  to  be  within  the  competence  of  the  Polish  Assem¬ 
bly.  A  Minister  for  Galicia  is  to  take  bis  place  in  every 
future  Austrian  Cabinet.  Coupled  with  these  conces¬ 
sions  are,  of  course,  several  provisions  intended  to 
provide  for  the  unity  of  the  empire,  w^hich  are  open  to 
criticism  of  various  kinds.  As  it  is  not  our  purpose  at 
present,  however,  to  investigate  too  minutely  all  the 
conditions  of  the  proffered  compromise,  we  refrain  from 
a  discussion  of  such  details.  The  great  fact  that  is  alone 
necessary  to  be  brought  into  relief,  is  that  it  is  no  longer 
the  Austro-Poles  who  are  demanding  a  recognition  of 
their  national  independence,  but  the  Austro-Germans 
who  are  ready  to  grant  that  recognition  to  a  veiy  great 
extent.  The  consequences  of  this  policy  on  the  Poles, 
who  arc  bow'ed  beneath  the  yokes  of  Prussia  and  Russia, 
must  naturally  be  but  of  one  description.  A  new  page 
m  the  history  of  Central  Europe  has  been  opened,  and 
we  cannot  be  very  long  without  knowing  what  is  to  be 
written  upon  it. 


THE  NEW  GAME  BILLS. 

The  House  of  Commons  has  a  choice  of  three  Bills 
for  amending  the  Game  Laws,  one  applicable  to  England 
alone,  another  to  Scotland  alone,  and  the  third,  the 
simplest  of  all,  Mr  Peter  Taylor’s,  to  both  countries 
alike.  The  Bill  for  England,  introduced  by  Mr  Hard- 
cwtle,  seems  to  have  been  launched  out  of  sheer  auda- 
city ;  it  goes  beyond  all  that  landlord  tyranny  has  yet 
ventured  to  impose,  and  it  has  the  cool  insolence  to 
i*eqnire,  not  only  the  police,  but  the  farmers,  to  be  con¬ 
verted  into  gamekeepers.  Rooks,  hares,  and  rabbits  are  no 
longer  to  be  regarded  as  rea  nulliua  ;  they  are  to  become 
proTOrty,  and  whoever  takes  any  such,  alive  or  dead,  is 
to  ^  guilty  of  larceny.  Henceforth,  to  pick  up  a  dead 
>^k  on  a  moor  would  be  a  felony.  Boys,  bird-nesting, 
would  get  six  months*  imprisonment.  The  Bill  gives 
power  to  any  constable  to  take  into  custody,  without 
any  one  whom  he  finds  loitering  al^ut,  and 
^6  may  choose  to  suspect  of  contemplating 
an  offence  agai^t  the  Bill.  Moreover,  every  farmer,  in 
?^^®®J^®ase  a  right  of  entry  for  game  has  been  reserved, 
to  be  bound  to  prosecute  any  person  poaching  on  his 


land ;  and  “  not  to  permit  ”  any  person  to  kill  or  take 
alive  any  game  on  his  land.  It  is  worthy  of  the  Bill  to 
make  “  permitting  ”  an  offence  ;  and  not  even  to  insert 
the  word  “  knowingly and  we  can  have  no  difficulty  in 
saying  how  justices  would  interpret  it  by  fining  every 
tenant  who  did  not  prevent  trespassing  or  poaching. 
This  is  an  ingenious  refinement  of  cruelty.  The  unlucky 
farmer  has  so  little  work  to  do  in  managing  his  business 
that  he  is  expected  to  act  as  gamekeeper  without  salary, 
and  to  lie  in  wait  for  those  beneficent  rustics  who  help 
to  clear  his  farm  of  the  vermin  that  destroy  his  crop. 
That  such  proposals  should  emanate  from  men  sitting  on 
the  Liberal  benches,  and  bear  the  names  of  Mr  Hard- 
castle  and  Mr  Leatham,  is  one  of  the  clearest  signs  of 
the  necessity  of  breaking  up  the  Liberal  party.  It  is 
ridiculous  to  call  men  Liberals  who  propose  such  out¬ 
rageous  tyranny  as  not  even  the  landlord  Parliaments  of 
the  past  had  the  foolhardiness  to  attempt.  The  House  of 
Commons  on  Wednesday  gave  the  coup  de  grace  to  Mr 
Hardcastle’s  measure ;  and  we  hope  the  Select  Com¬ 
mittee  that  has  been  appointed  will  turn  its  opportunity 
to  account. 

The  Bill  for  Scotland  introduced  by  Mr  McLagan  has 
the  merit  that  it  recognises  what  is  called  over-preserv¬ 
ing  as  an  evil,  and  not  as  a  good.  It  offers  some  reme¬ 
dies,  to  which  the  only  objection  is  that  they  are  not 
sufficiently  thorough,  and  would  irritate  landlords  nearly 
as  much  as  the  total  abolition  of  the  game  laws,  without 
being  very  beneficent  to  the  tenants.  It  leaves  the 
game  laws  almost  intact,  and  simply  strikes  out  hares 
and  rabbits  from  the  list  of  game.  This  is,  so  far,  good  ; 
and  the  proposal  to  remove  the  trial  of  offences  against 
the  game  laws  to  the  sheriffs  is,  of  course,  admirable. 
But  the  Act  would  be  simply  useless,  because  it  leave# 
the  landlord  the  power  of  contracting  with  the  tenant 
for  the  preservation  of  hares  and  rabbits.  It  permits 
and  enables  any  man,  other  than  the  tenant,  to  destroy 
hares  and  rabbits  ;  but  the  tenant  may  be  bound  hand 
and  foot  to  leave  them  alone.  The  Bill  thus  provides 
that  the  only  man  who  is  interested  in  keeping  down 
the  vermin,  shall  not  be  allowed  to  do  so,  but  that  any 
other  person  may.  To  be  of  the  slightest  use,  Mr 
McLagan’s  Bill  ought  to  give  the  tenant  an  inalienable 
right  to  hares  and  rabbits,  so  that  he  shall  not  be  able  to 
part  with  it  either  to  the  landlord  or  to  any  third  person. 
We  must  give  the  farmer  the  inalienable  privilege,  by 
himself  or  his  servants,  of  destroying  the  vermin  that 
destroy  his  crops.  - 

Mr  McLagan’s  way  of  dealing  with  over-preserva¬ 
tion  is  to  permit  it,  and  allow  the  tenant  compensation. 
The  clause  in  his  Bill  that  gives  a  right  to  oompensa* 
tion  is  so  wretchedly  drawn  that  it  would  bo  practically 
inoperative ;  but,  even  if  that  were  mended,  the  result 
would  not  be  satisfactory.  The  fact  is  that  a  tenant 
cannot  afford  to  worry  his  landlord  about  game.  The 
competition  for  farms  is  so  severe  that  the  tenants  most 
accept  the  heaviest  burdens.  Very  conclusive  evidence  on 
this  point  appears  in  a  remarkable  document  issued  by 
a  committee  of  tenants  and  landlords,  called  the  Aber¬ 
deen  Game  Conference.  This  Conference  issued  circalars 
to  6,064  tenants  in  Aberdeenshire  having  farms  above 
I4Z.  in  yearly  rent,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  acenrate 
statistics  as  to  the  nature  and  amount  of  the  damage 
done  by  g^me.  Of  that  number,  2,267  have  endeavoured 
to  estimate  the  annual  loss  they  sustain  by  the  depre¬ 
dations  of  game,  and  the  sum  is,  in  round  numbers, 
20,000i.  a  year.  Now,  of  these  2,267,  only  846  say  that 
they  have  made  even  a  verbal  complaint  to  the  game- 
keepers,  while  only  41  have  pressed  their  claims  to  a 
legal  settlement.  Nothing  could  be  more  convincing.  All, 
or  nearly  all;  those  farmers  have  nineteen  years*  leases ; 
all,  or  nearly  all,  are  men  of  some  capital;  yet 
although,  on  private  inquiry,  nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
entire  tenantry  say  that  their  crops  have  been  damaged 
by  game,  only  41  have,  within  the  last  five  years,  ven¬ 
tured  to  press  their  claims  for  compensation ;  and 
although  the  total  damage  cannot  be  estimated  lose 
than  30,0002. ,  yet  the  whole  amount  of  those  claims  was 
6382.  12s.  It  is,  therefore,  perfectly  clear  that  &rmeni 
are  not  able  to  exact  from  landlords  just  terms,  and  that 
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therefore,  the  oost  of  gamekeepers,  afi4  |]|q 

total  sacrifice  of  food  is  enormoa*.  Let  tis  add  the  eoet 
of  keeping  poachers  in  gaol !  Let  t»  add  the  ineyifea)^ 
demoralisation  of  the  game  laws !  What  a  learfol  resole  of 
waste,  immorality,  and  crime  !  Millions  of  pounds,  yearly 
of  boman  food  destroyed,  and  thousands  Of  men  roinea ! 
We  may  well  ask,  how  long  shall  this  ^amadU  iniqoiW 
continiie  ? 


the,  are  obliged  to  subtait  to  what  they  consideir  nnj^ 
and  gaUing  conditions.  The  remedy  must  bo  applied  by 
ParfSimcnt;  and  eveiy  Stipulation,  direct  or  indirect, 
i^strtdning  the  tenants  from  the  destruction  of  hares  and 
rabbits  ought  to  be  made  void.  A  farmer,  noder  such 
restriction,  is  no  more  a  free  agent  than  a  traveller  who 
•delivers  up  his  purse  to  a  highwayman,  under  the  usual 
threat. 

Mr  Peter  Taylor’s  bill  applies  to  both  England  and 
.‘Scotland,  and  it  has  the  great  merit  of  being  thorough  : 
it  simply  repeals  all  the  statutes  passed  by  landlords  for 
the  preservation  of  game,  and  leaves  them  to  their  rights 
L  This  would  lead  to  a  reduction  in  the 
1  we  doubt  if  it  would  be 
.  It  is  not  enough  to  give  the  farmers,  in 
with  the  rest  of  the  commuiiity,  the  right  to 
we  allow  the  landlords  to  take  it  away 

It  is  essential 


BAILWAY  AMALGAMATION. 

The  proposal  of  the  Government  to  refer  the  question 
of  railway  amalgamation  for  inquiry  to  a  Joint  Com-* 
mittee  of  both  I&uses  of  Parliament  appears  to  us  wise. 
The  projected  union  of  the  London  and  North-Western 
and  the  Lancashire  and  Yoi-kshire  Companies  compels 
Some  practical  solution,  but  what  that  soluticm  ought  to 
be  few  of  ns  feel  competent  to  decide.  We  are  all 
agreed  that  the  present  system  of  railway  tncuiagement 
is  intolerable,  and  ought  to  be  promptly  reformed. 
There,  however,  our  agreement  ends.  For,  in  troth,  we 
want  more  light  to  enable  u.s  to  travel  together  further. 
We  con  all  see  the  defects  of  the  eicisting  system.  Who 
has  not  felt  them  in  purse  or  patience  r  But  we  want 
fuller  knowledge  before  We  can  undertake  to  say  what 
ought  to  r^lace  it.  We  welcome,  therefore,  tne  pro¬ 
posal  of  the  Government  as  promising  to  supply  what 
we  stand  so  mnch  in  need  of,  and  we  earnestly  hope  that 
the  Joint  Committee  will  not  be  restricted  in  its  inquiry, 
but  will  fully  investigate  the  entire  question  of  railway 
management. 

The  evils  of  the  present  system  are  not  matters  of 
more  administration.  They  begin  much  earlier,  with  the 
very  inception  of  each  line.  When  two  towns  are  to  be 
connected  by  rail,  the  inhabitants  of  these  towns  and  of 
the  country  between  are  not  permitted  to  arrange  for 
themselves  how  the  road  is  to  be  built,  nor  is  there  any 
permanent  tribunal  to  which  they  may  apply  for 
permission  or  direction.  Their  first  act  must  be 
to  find  a  solicitor,  an  engineer,  and  other  parties 
skilled  in  promoting  companies,  and  these  gentlemen 
must  go  to  Committees  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament 
for  leave  to  construct  theii*  line.  Any  one  that  pleases 
may  oppose  them  before  these  Committees.  To  over¬ 
come  snch  opposition  they  will  have  to  retain  eminent 
counsel  at  heavy  expense,  to  produce  a  host  of  pro- 
!  fessional  witnesses,  often  brought  from  great  distances, 
and  in  addition  perhaps  to  buy  ofi*  some  of  their  adver¬ 
saries.  Thus  it  happens,  in  not  a  few  instances,  that  in 
obtaining  leave  to  begin  a  line  more  is  spent  than  onght 
to  have  been  sufficient  to  complete  its  construction. 
When  at  length  it  is  finished,  and  its  projectors  think  they 
are  about  to  reap  some  benefit  from  their  sacrifices,  an 
opposition  line  is  started.  This  they  oppose  at  ruinous 
and  fruitless  expense.  And  then  a  suicidal  contest  begins. 
The  rival  companies  run  branch  lines  in  all  directions, 
without  a  prospect  of  making  them  pay,  in  the  sole  hope 
of  cutting  off  some  portion  of  one  another’s  traffic.  This 
course  they  pursue  till  they  find  themselves  on  the 
brink  of  insolvency,  and  then  a  foolish  combination 
follows  a  mad  competition.  Trains  are  timed  to 
run  at  the  same  hours,  and  fares  are  arranged  on 
the  same  scale.  While  competition  lasts  the  share¬ 
holders  are  ruthlessly  sacrificed ;  with  the  reign  of 
combination  comes  the  turn  of  the  public.  They  had 
flattered  themselves  that,  with  two  lines,  they  would  have 
not  only  a  choice  of  hours,  but  also  a  security  against 
exorbitant  charges.  They  find,  in  fact,  that  the  doable 
service  gives  them  no  appreciable  advantage  over  the 
single.  Nor  is  it  in  the  case  of  conterminous  lines  alone 
that  experience  has  proved  that  competition  is  a  broken 
reed.  The  cross-country  traveller,  who  has  occasion  to 
change  from  one  company’s  roads  to  another’s,  arrives  at 
the  junction  only  to  see  the  train  that  ought  to  have  m^'t  ^ 
him  steaming  away  from  the  station,  and  finds  that  he  has 
to  wait  an  hour  or  two,  or  it  may  be  three,  before  another 
will  come  up  to  take  him  to  his  destination.  Thus,  ia 
whatever  light  we  regard  the  matter,  it  is  impossible  to 
deny  that  the  present  system  is  a  failure.  Care  for  the 
convenience  or  accommodation  of  the  public  is  avowedly 


.ut  common  law 
quantity  of  game  kept;  bot 
‘isufficieut.  It  is  ] 

•common 
destroy  game,  if 

from  them  by  a  clause  in  their  leases, 
that  evei  y  contract  by  which  a  farmer  agrees  to  preserve 
the  landlord’s  game,  or  to  refrain  from  preserving  his 
■own  farm,  shall  be  null  and  void.  Tb©  Aberdeenshire 
.statistics  prove  that,  beyond  the  possibility  of  controveWy. 
If  Mr  Taylor’s  bill  were  strengthened  the  addition  of 
|)rohibitory  clauses,  the  question  would  then  lie  between 
total  abolition  and  the  mere  removal  of  bores  and  rabbits 
from  the  category  of  game.  About  four  out  of  five  of 

•  the  Aberdeenshire  tenaots  would  be  satisfied  with  the 
smaller  measure,  but  a  large  minority  demand  the  entire 

.abolition  of  the  game  laws.  In  some  other  counties  it 
might  bo  found  that  the  winged  game  and  deer  were  the 
•chief  nuisance,  and  therefore  the  experience  of  Aberdcien*. 
«hire  must  b©  accepted  only  for  what  it  is  worth.  Memy, 
who  would  be  glad  to  soe  the  greater  port  of  the  gome 
grievance  removed,  will  be  disposed  to  ask  why  the 
whole  of  it  should  not  be  got  rid  of. 

In  the  meantime,  the  lesson  of  the  Aberdeenshire 
iitatistics  onght  to  be  impressed  on  Parliament.  Qneries 
•were  sent  to  C,(H34  farmers,  and  answers  were  obtained 
from  4,578.  This  number  may  be  taken  as  rerpre- 
fcontative  of  the  whole.  Queries  Were  sent  to  196 
proprietors,  whose  rental  amounts  to  560,0001.  yearly  ; 
only  102  answered,  whose  rental  is  215,814?.  This 
reticence  is  worth  noting;  less  than  one-half  in  value, 

•  iscarcely  more  than  one-half  in  number,  were  the  pro¬ 
prietors  who  thought  it  important  to  give  light  upon 
the  game  question.  Of  the  tenants  who  have  sent 
-nuswors,  five  out  of  evtnry  six  say  that  their  crops  are 
•damaged  by  game ;  many  of  them  do  not  attempt  to 
•estimate  the  annual  loss,  but  2,267  have  done  so.  The 
.amount  given  is  19,906?.  If  we  suppose  that  this  is  a 
fair  basis  of  calculation,  we  cannot  reckon  the  damage 
do2ie  to  the  crops  in  Aberdeenshire  at  Jess  than  40,000?. 
u  year.  This  ia  the  tenants’  estimate,  and  no  doubt  it 
must  be  token  cum  grano  sails ;  but  it  represents  what 
they  honestly  believe  to  be  the  damage  snstained  by 
them.  Now,  there  is  a  simple  questioa  that  we  hope 
fcoiuo  landlord  M.P.  will  answer.  What  is  the  value  of 
the  hares,  rabbits,  grouse,  pheasants,  deer,  Ac.,  killed 
in  Aberdeenshire  in  a  year  ?  Is  it  40,000?.  or  anything 
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ubsidiaiT  to  this  end.  as  lor  me  inieresL  oi  me  snare- 
holders,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  no  railway  in  the  kingdom 
has  steadily  paid  o  per  cent. ;  and  this  circumstance  is  of 
scercely  less  national  interest  than  the  failure  of  our 
railways  to  afford  proper  accommodation  to  the  public. 
When  we  say  that  railway  shares  do  not  yield  one-half 
the  return  to  be  expected  from  other  business  investments, 
we  mean,  in  fact,  that  of  the  530,000,000^.  sunk  in  rail¬ 
ways,  only  about  one-half  is  remunerative ;  in  other 
words,  that  tip  to  the  present  time  the  employment  of 
260,000,000^.  has  proved  complete  waste. 

A  bare  statement  of  the  evils  of  the  existing  system 
points  to  their  remedies.  The  first  and  most  obvious 
of  these  is  amalgamation.  Amalgamation  would  allow 
one  board  of  di^tors,  and  one  st^  of  law  officers,  of 
4Mcretaries,  of  managers,  and  the  like,  to  do  the  work  of 
^veral.  It  would  thus  reduce  the  working  expenses 
very  considerably.  It  would  likewise  ffet  rid  of  all 
rivalry  of  interest,  and  would  thereby  ensXle  competing 
lines  to  relieve  ea^  other's  traffic  without  suffering  in 
oonseqaenoe.  Its  advantages  to  the  proprieta^  would, 
therefore,  be  evidently  veiy  considerable.  But  how 
would  it  affect  the  general  pnblio  I  Clearly  it  wo  ild 

filace  thorn  at  the  merc^’  of  the  amalgamated  companies, 
t  is  true,  indeed,  that  competition  has  not,  in  the  past, 
afforded  much  protection  to  the  public  interests.  But 
still  there  was  a  possibility  that  it  might  do  so,  and 
it  was  some  kind  of  check  on  directors.  If  all  fear  of 
competition  were  removed,  it  is  but  too  likely  that  a 
general  rise  of  charges  would  follow.  But  amalgama¬ 
tion  is  attended  with  a  greater  danger  even  than  this. 
It  is  clearly  the  interest  of  all  the  companies  in  the 
kingdom  to  amalgamate.  Supposing  them  to  do  so,  the 
resulting  body  would  become  so  powerful  as  practic^ly 
to  be  above  tne  law.  At  present  great  companies  are 
as  much  masters  of  certain  town  constituencies  as  any 
nobleman  ever  was  of  a  pocket  boron  gh,  and  are  as 
regularly  represented  in  Parliament.  But,  if  all  the  rail¬ 
ways  formed  a  single  corporation,  their  influence  would 
be  enormously  increased,  and  their  Parliamentary  interest, 
almady  undesirably  strong,  would  be  many  times  multi¬ 
plied.  In  the  United  States  these  great  corporations  are 
even  no wrcgarded  with  anxiety  by  thonghtful  men.  It  will 
be  recollect^  that  the  Tammany  King  courted  the  alliance 
of  Messrs  Fisk  and  Gould,  the  masters  of  the  Erie  Rail¬ 
way;  and,  at  a  public  meeting  in  New  York,  Fisk 
boasted  that  he  had  compelled  the  emjphyh  of  the  line 
to  vote  for  his  Tammany  friends.  Again,  it  is  said  that 
the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania  is  in  the  pay  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Pennsylvania  Central.  And  in  other 
States  similar  scandals  are  current,  so  much  so  that 
moderate 


MR  CHAMBERS'S  MARRIAGE  BILL. 

The  Deceased  Wife's  Sister  Bill  has  again  virtually 
passed  the  Commons, — this  time  by  a  majority  of  48, — ^and 
has  now  to  face  the  ordeal  of  trial  by  battle  with  the 
Bishops  in  the  House  of  Lords.  It  would  be  unwise  to 
specumte  upon  its  fate.  It  has  been  rejected  so  often 
that  it  is  quite  possible  it  ma^  be  rejected  again.  And, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  certain  that  any  measure  which 
is  persistently  brought  forward  year  after  year  will, 
sooner  or  later,  pass  into  law.  Mr  Chambers,  upon  the 
present  occasion,  wisely  omitted  his  usual  introductory 
harangue ;  but — stung  oy  the  taunts  of  Mr  Collins — rose 
to  his  feet  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  and  quoted  a  foot¬ 
note  to  the  *  Speaker's  Commentary,'  to  snow  that  the 
much-disputed  passage  in  Leviticus  not  only  does  not 
condemn  the  Bill,  but  even,  by  implication,  confirms  it. 
We  imagine  that  very  few  people,  and  certainly  very 
few  members  of  either  House,  the  spiritual  peers  ex¬ 
cepted,  attach  any  force  to  the  so-called  scriptural 
argument,  either  one  way  or  the  other.  We  do  so  many 
things  that  the  Mosaic  law  forbids,  and  we  leave  undone 
so  many  things  that  it  enjoins,  that  one  more  omission 
or  commission — whichever  be  its  example — is  compara¬ 
tively  unimportant.  Life  is  so  short  that  those  who 
swallow  camels  and  strain  at  gnats  do  worse  than  waste 
time.  And  it  would,  indeed,  be  difficult  to  understand 
why  the  Biblical  or  scriptural  argument  is  so  persis¬ 
tently  trotted  out  session  after  session,  did  we  not  know 
that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Deceased  Wife's  Sister  Bill 
has  never  once  yet  been  debated  upon  its  merits. 

The  question  lies  almost  in  a  nutshell.  There  are 
certain  marriages  to  which  the  State  is  bound  on  grounds 
of  public  policy  to  refuse  its  sanction.  It  is  needless 


men  express  the  opinion  that  if  republican 
institutions  are  to  be  preserved,  means  must  be  found 
to  reduce  the  power  of  these  corporations. 

It  is  w  orth  while  bearing  these  considerations  in  mind 
when  amalgamation  is  under  discussion.  Bat  amal¬ 
gamation  in  some  form  is  clearly  necessary  and  in¬ 
evitable.  It  will  take  place  between  the  existing  com¬ 
panies,  or  these  companies  mast  be  bought  out  by  the 
q’K  ^  u-  <lQestion  is  which  is  the  more  desirable  form. 

e  objections  to  State  pnrohase  are  mainly  two,  and  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  they  have  much  weight.  The 
rst  IS  that  it  is  an  interference  with  private  enterprise. 
0  this  it  may,  however,  be  replied  that  it  is  not  a  greater 
a  eiierence  than  the  management  of  the  Post  Office 


he  telegraphs,  and  that  besides  it  is  only  a  question 
naore  or  less.  If  amalgamation  takes  place  every  one 
mi  8  that  the  State  ought  to  take  precautions  that  the 


P  1C  Shull  not  suffer  by  the  extinotiou  of  competition, 
hn  then  exercise  supervision,  and  if  it  were  to 
hJ  need  not  do  much  more ;  it  might 

^  se  thena  under  stringent  conditions  as  to  working. 


bjection  is  that  the  State  management 
would  add  overmuch  to  Government 
ndoubtedly.  But  as  we  have  pointed  out, 
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between  coosinS)  or  between  uncle  and  niece,  or  aunt 
and  nepliew,  are  to  be  difcouraged  or  allowed.  We  are 
probably  all  agreed  that  a  man  ought  not  to  marry  his 
mother  or  his  sister  or  his  daughter.  The  reasons  for 
the  prohibition  are  obvious  and  unpleasant,  nor  need  we 
ransack  the  Pentateuch  to  find  them.  We  cannot,  it  is 
true,  stop  such  unions  altogether.  They  every  now  and 
then  are  formed,  in  dehance  of  all  good  feeling  and  right 
opinion.  But  the  penalties  affixed  to  them  by  the  law 
are  practically  obsolete.  We  leave  the  offence  to  its  own 
certain  punishment.  All  that  we  do  say  is  that  the  State, 
w’hile  it  does  not  interfere  in  such  a  union  de  facto, 
yet  sternly  refuses  to  recognise  it  dejure.  If,  in  other 
words,  w’e  have  an  Established  Church — a  very  great 
‘*if” — w'e  have  other  work  for  it  than  the  prevention 
of  incest.  But  as  against  marriage  with  a  deceased 
wife’s  sister  there  is  absolutely  no  argument  to  be  urged. 
It  is  forbidden  (or  supposed  to  be  forbidden)  by  the 
Bible.  It  is  certainly  forbidden  by  the  ecclesiastical 
law.  But  it  is  no  more  forbidden  by  any  law  of  nature, 
or  of  reason,  than  is  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife’s 
friend.  There  is,  on  the  contrary,  if  we  content  our¬ 
selves  with  physiology,  a  balance  of  presumption  in  its 
favour.  And  there  is  in  short  nothing  more  to  be  said 
against  it,  than  that  Mr  Beresford  Hope  and  the  Bishops 
think  it  wicked. 

The  real  ground  of  the  fierce  opposition  which  the 
Bill  meets  is  that  its  promoters  are  personally  unpopular, 
and  suspected  of  motives  too  personal  to  be  absolutely 
honest.  If  a  Bill  were  brought  in  to-morrow  to  allow 
all  marriages  except  such  as  are  (physiologically) 
incestuous,  it  would  be  opposed,  of  course.  But  it 
would  none  the  less  bo  regarded  as  a  straightforward 
measure  founded  upon  an  intelligible  principle,  and 
would  bo  met  with  comparatively  little  acrimony. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  the  measure  is  “  single-bar¬ 
relled.”  When  Mr  Collins  asked  why,  if  a  widower 
was  to  marry  his  deceased  wife’s  sister,  a  widow 
might  not  marry  her  deceased  husband’s  brother? — 
which,  by  the  w'ay,  the  Mosaic  law  not  only  does  not 
forbid,  but  positively  enjoins — Mr  Chambers  had  abso¬ 
lutely  no  reply  to  make,  but  took  the  taunt  in  silence, 
feeling,  perhaps,  safe  of  his  majority.  The  Common 
Serjeant,  w'O  all  know,  attaches  to  scriptural  arguments, 
botn  for  and  against  himself,  the  very  greatest  weight. 
Why,  then,  he  should  not  have  constructed  a  double- 
barrelled  Bill,  and  besides  allowing  widowers  and  sisters- 
in-law  to  do  what  is  not  forbidden,  have  also  allowed 
widow’s  and  brothers-in-law  to  do  what  they  are 
expi*e88ly  ordered  to  do,  we  fail  to  see. 

That  our  sympathies  run  with  the  general  principle  of 
the  Bill  our  readers  need  not  be  reminded.  But  we 
would  desii*e  to  see  a  far  bolder  and  more  comprehensive 
measure  at  least  introduced.  The  old  table  of  degrees 
of  affinity  is  simply  monstrous.  There  is  no  reason  in 
the  nature  of  things  why  a  man  should  not  marry  his 
aunt-in-law,  his  wife’s  aunt,  his  stepmother,  his  wife’s 
mother,  his  wife’s  daughter,  his  son’s  wife,  his  wife’s 
sister,  his  brother’s  wife,  his  niece-in-law,  or  his 
wife’s  niece.  All  these  forbidden  degrees  stand  upon 
exactly  the  same  ^ound.  They  are  degrees  of  affinity 
alone,  and  not  oi  consanguinity ;  nor  can  any  logical 
reason  bo  given  why  one  alone  should  be  blotted  out  of 
the  table — unless  it  be  the  reason  of  the  sanctimonious 
pirate  who  went  to  sea  with  the  ten  commandments  and 
scraped  one  out.  The  crucial  instance  to  select  is  to  ask 
why  a  man  should  not  marry  his  stepmother  or  his  daugh¬ 
ter-in-law.  Mr  Chambers — if  he  disapproves  of  these 
marriages — can  yet  bring  no  possible  argument  against 
them  that  would  not,  mutatis  mutandis,  have  served  Mr 
Beresford  Hope’s  turn  on  Wednesday  last.  A  Bill 
which  removes  one  restriction,  while  it  leaves  others 
equally  untenable,  will  never  command  a  hearty  support 
from  independent  thinkers. 

Nor  is  this  all.  We  freely  confess  that  wo  long  for  a 
complete  revision  of  the  existing  marriage  laws,  and  that 
most  of  all  wo  long  to  see  the  civil  contract  before  the 
registrar  made  compulsory,  as  it  is  iu  France.  The  civil 
contract  should  be  in  the  eye  of  the  State  the  marriage 
ceremony,  while  the  ecclesiastical  ceremony  to  follow  it 


— or  tojprecede  it — should  be  a  matter  beyond  the  scope 
of  the  law,  and  at  the  discretion  of  the  parties.  That 
such  will  ultimately  be  the  law  there  can  be  no  manner  of 
doubt.  The  life  of  the  English  Church  is  a  mere  matter 
of  time,  and  upon  its  disestablishment  we  shall  need  a 
uniform  ceremony.  Meantime,  however,  all  that  can  be 
done  is  to  discuss  these  matters  very  thoroughly,  and  to 
trust  to  the  gradual  change  of  opinion.  They  are  not, 
we  need  hardly  point  out,  matters  upon  which  a  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Committee  would  be  likely  to  elicit  truth.  We 
can  only  trust  to  the  labours  of  the  Marriage  Reform 
Association — which  would  have  greater  influence  and  do 
itself  more  justice  if  it  worked  more  openly — and  to  the 
labours  of  similar  bodies,  to  educate  public  opinion  up  to 
what  we  believe  to  be  the  reasonable  view. 


EMIGRATION. 

W^e  are  not  disposed  to  attach  much  importance  to 
such  discussions  as  that  which  was  evoked  by  Mr  Macfie 
in  the  House  of  Commons  on  Tuesday  last ;  hut,  if  its 
only  result  had  been  the  acknowledgment  by  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Government  on  the  occasion  “  tha.t  we 
have  a  circumscribed  area  and  a  redundant  population,’^ 
it  could  not  be  considered  valueless.  Between  the 
years  1815  and  1870  over  seven  millions  of  persons  have 
left  the  United  Kingdom  to  seek  a  livelihood  in  strange 
lands.  Since  1847  the  yearly  efflux  of  our  population 
has  reached  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million.  But  the  cry 
is  still  that  we  are  too  many.  Notwithstanding  the 
marvellous  emigration  from  these  shores  during  the  last 
half  century,  our  people  have  doubled  in  number ;  and 
those  best  acquainted  with  the  subject  doubt  whether  we 
are  one  fewer  for  the  multitudes  who  "have  left.  After 
sowing  the  seeds  of  future  empires  in  all  quarters  of  the 
globe,  our  difficulty  still  recurs ;  and,  while  our  neigh¬ 
bours  who  are  unafflicted  with  **  wander-madness  ’  are 
enjoying  a  comparative  immunity  from  the  evils  which 
over-population  inevitably  brings  with  it,  we  are  ever 
engaged  in  devising  means  of  coaxing  our  superabundant 
sons  and  daughters  to  seek  homes  outside  their  nati?e 
land. 

But  it  was  not  Mr  Maefie’s  object  to  call  attention  to 
the  pressure  of  population  in  this  country ;  nor,^  as  Mr 
Bromley  Davenport  suggested,  to  afford  a  hint  to  Sir  John 
Pakington  as  to  the  way  in  which  our  crowded  artisans 
may  be  planted  out  in  the  clear.  It  was  “  not  so  much 
an  increase  of  emigration  as  the  diversion  of  it,”  he  said,, 
which  he  advocated.  It  appears  that  four-fifths  of  our 
emigrants  go  to  the  United  States.  The  American 
consuls  seduce  “  from  their  allegiance  to  the  Queen  the  . 
best  of  our  population.”  This  lamentable  state  of  things 
the  member  for  Leith  wishes  to  alter,  not  by  making 
their  native  land  more  attractive  to  them  and  inducing 
them  to  stay  at  home,  but  by  diverting  the  stream  of 
emigration  to  our  colonies.  The  emigration  agent  of  the 
State  of  New  York  reckons  each  male  immigrant  to  bo 
an  addition  to  the  capital  of  the  United  States  of  1,500 
dollars,  and  each  female  immigrant  750  dollars.  We  do 
not  know  whether  this  view  is  shared  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Washington.  If  it  is,  we  would  suggest  that  our 
present  difficulty  with  them  might  be  compromised  by  our 
admitting  the  ”  indirect  claims,”  and  their  agreeing  to 
take  out  their  indemnity  in  human  beings.  But,  what¬ 
ever  may  be  President  Grant’s  opinion  on  this  subject, 
Mr  Macfie  accepts  the  valuation ;  and,  assuming  that  the 
gain  of  the  United  States  must  be  our  loss,  proposes  that 
we  should  save  ourselves  from  this  loss  by  inducing  onr 
emigrants  to  go  to  Canada,  Australia,  or  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  where  they  would  enjoy  the  inestimable 
advantage  of  retaining  “  their  allegiance  to  the  Queen.’ ^ 
Now,  we  may  say  at  once  that,  so  far  as  Mr  Macfie  s 
practical  suggestions  are  concerned,  we  most  cordially 
agree  with  them.  He  does  not  propose  that  assistance 
of  a  pecuniary  nature  should  be  offered  by  the  State  to 
those  who  desire  to  emigrate  to  the  colonies  ;  but  that 
Government  should  do  what  it  can  by  diffusing  correct  in¬ 
formation,  and  removing  any  artificial  obstacles  which  may 
prevent  the  tide  of  human  beings  from  flowing  towards 
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the  vast  tracts  of  land  over  which  we  claim  to  have  rule.  Admiralty,  the  India  Office,  and  the  War  Office  have 
More  too,  should  bo  done,  he  thinks,  to  promote  agri-  afforded  him,  in  one  way,  some  excellent  schooling,  and 
eoltore  at  home,  by  freeing  the  soil  to  the  utmost.  It  is  he  leaves  thorn  by  no  means  a  red-tapist.  In  the  India 
when  Mr  Maofie  states  his  reasons  and  objects  that  we  Office  he  bad  special  opportunities  for  acquainting  himself 
gre  compelled  to  dissent.  It  is  of  vital  importance  to  with  all  that  can  be  known  from  official  minutes  and  formal 
the  interests  of  this  country  that  the  land  should  be  the  despatches  about  the  actual  government  and  the  various 
heritage  of  the  many  instead  of  the  plaything  of  the  few ;  requirements  of  the  empire  he  is  now  to  rule ;  and  in  the 

bat  the  end  towards  which  this  is  a  means  is  the  happiness  . - - — * 

of  the  people  of  these  islands,  and  not  the  raising  up 
suitable  population  for  the  colonies.”  It  may  be 


War  Office,  as  chief  manipulator  of  military  affairs  and 
'*head  coach”  to  Mr  Cardwell  in  his  schemes  of  army 
refoxm,  he  has  acquired  no  less  useful  experience  to  be 
applied  in  a  country  in  which  such  knowledge  is  especially 
needed.  As  acting  master  of  the  departments  in  which  he 


desirable  that  more  of  those  who  have  to  seek  a  home 
abroad  should  go  to  the  Cape  Colony,  Australia,  or 

Canada ;  but  it  is  little  good  wailing  b^use  the  pride  has  worked,  he  has  also,  wo  believe,  shown  considerable 
of  nationality  is  giving  way  to  a  cosmopolitan  sympathy,  aptitude  in  choosing  efficient  subordinates,  and  agents,  under 
The  growth  of  the  latter  feeling  constitutes^  one  of  the  his  nominal  leadership,  who  can  perform  work  and  initiate 


chief  hopes  of  humanity,  and  is  in  no  way  inconsistent 
with  a  rational  and  healthy  patriotism.  Still  less  use 
is  it  to  appeal  to  a  supposed  attachment  to  the  small 
remnant  of  monarchical  principle  which  is  yet  left  in  our 
constitution.  When  Englishmen  once  get  free  from  those 
historical  accretions,  or  “rudiments,”  as  Mr  Darwin 
would  call  them,  which  here  surround  us  on  all  sides,  the 
sentiment  of  allegiance  to  Royalty  vanishes.  The  main 
hope  of  Republican  institutions — at  all  events  in  the 
immediate  niture — is  in  the  English-speaking  com¬ 
munities  of  the  world. 

In  an  early  stage  of  the  progress  of  mankind  the 
pressure  of  population  upon  the  means  of  subsistence 
undoubtedly  fulfilled  a  useful  purpose.  Nothing,  per¬ 
haps,  but  the  struggle  for  existence  would  have  induced 
the  early  races  of  man  to  spread  themselves  over  the 
surface  of  the  globe — to  “  replenish  the  earth  and  subdue 
it.”  But  the  time  is  long  since  past  when  any  anxiety 
need  be  felt  on  this  ground.  There  is  no  habitable  por¬ 
tion  of  the  earth’s  surface  which  has  not  a  population 
sufficient  to  occupy  all  its  available  space  in  a  few 
generations,  without  immigration  from  other  parts.  The 
forced  expatriation  of  human  beings  is  now  an  almost 
unmitigated  evil.  In  our  own  country  the  reliance 
that  is  placed  on  this  expedient  has  a  constant  tendency 
to  draw  off  attention  from  the  only  remedy  for  over¬ 
population  and  poverty.  In  lieu  of  ridding  us  of 
pauperism,  emigration  introduces  other  social  evils. 
Those  who  leave  to  fight  the  battle  of  life  in  yet  uncivi¬ 
lized  lands  will  inevitably  be,  for  the  most  part,  men. 
The  natural  balance  of  the  sexes  is  in  this  way  seriously 
disturbed,  and  morality  suffers. 

No  stranger  spectacle  was  ever  afforded  to  the  world 
than  that  presented  by  the  statesmen  of  a  great  nation 
impressing  on  their  countrymen  and  countrywomen  the 
duty  and  advantage  of  expatriation.  Instead  of  English¬ 
men  devoting  their  genius  and  energy  to  making  their 
native  land  better  worth  living  in,  they  treat  us  to 
glowing  descriptions  of  African  or  Canadian  wastes. 


reforms  that  he  himself  might  not  have  the  ability  to 
accomplish.  He  will  go  to  Calcutta  admirably  qualified,  in 
many  ways,  to  keep  in  check  the  bureaucratic  spirit  that  is 
one  of  the  many  curses  of  our  Indian  Government.  He 
has  been  unpopular  among  his  subordinates  at  home, 
yet  has  kept  those  subordinates  well  in  harness.  I!  he 
can  do  as  much  among  the  Anglo-Indians,  he  will  be 
a  very  useful  man.  He  may  be  especially  helpful 
in  mastering  the  intricacies  of  Indian  finance,  and  in 
clearing,  if  it  can  be  cleared  away,  the  rottenness 
that  is  now  apparent  in  it— or,  if  not  apparent  to  every 
one,  all  the  more  mischievous,  because  there  is  a 
superficial  show  of  health.  Whether  he  will  be  able  to 
manage  the  native  millions  as  well  as  the  European  hun¬ 
dreds,  we  have  yet  to  see.  If  he  proves  himself  as  wise  a 
ruler  of  the  In^an  races  as  is  wanted,  he  will  surprise  those 
who  now  think  well  of  him.  But  we  may  hope  that,  in 
this  respect  also,  he  will  do  his  work  satisfactorily,  if  not 
brilliantly.  And,  even  if  there  is  fear  of  his  failure,  whom 
else  could  Mr  Gladstone  have  chosen,  irrespective  of  party 
considerations,  less  likely  to  blunder,  or  more  likely  to 
prosper  ? 

Lob&  Derby’s  Domesday  Book. — Last  Monday  the 
Earl  of  Derby  asked  for,  and  Viscount  Halifax  promised 
to  furnish  before  the  end  of  the  session,  a  nominal  return 
of  all  the  landowners  in  the  country,  and  of  the  quantity 
of  land  held  by  each.  This  return,  if  full  and  accurate 
enough  to  serve  as  a  trustworthy  guide  to  the  actual  dis¬ 
tribution  of  landed  property  in  the  United  Kingdom,  will 
be  of  extreme  value.  If  not  full  and  accurate,  however, 
it  will  be  worse  than  useless,  and,  before  'the  arrangements 
are  made,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  member  of  one  or 
other  House  of  Parliament  will  obtain  from  the  Govern¬ 
ment  more  precise  information  as  to  the  scope  and  method 
of  its  inquiries  than  has  yet  been  given.  Lord  Halifax 
consents  to  supply  a  list  of  “  every  owner  of  land,”  but 


every  owner 

„  r _  _ _  _  he  thinks  that  “  the  best  plan  will  be  to  treat  as  owner  the 

Perhaps  the  time  will  come  when  the  promise  of  let-ill-  person  immediately  above  the  occupying  tenant.”  As  vast 


«lone  politicians,  of  liomes  for  the  poor  beyond  the  seas,  quantities  of  land  are  sub-let,  this  new  definition  of  the 
^nd  that  of  their  ecclesiastical  allies,  of  happiness  for 

the  pwr  beyond  the  grave,  will  be  equally  esteemed  as  .  vuxcTwvio  - - - - - 

vey  bad  reasons  for  fixing  our  eyes  on  a  distant  future,  specified  ;  but  they  should  bo  clearly  separated  from  the 
and  neglecting  reforms  that  would  make  the  present  ' 
more  conducive  to  the  general  happiness. 


The  New  Viceroy  op  India. — If  there  is  nothing  to 
J^joice  over ,  there  is  also  perhaps  nothing  to  regret,  in  Mr 
Lord*M°^  ®  choice  of  Lord  Northbrook  as  successor  to 
TO  Mayo.  Great  statesmen  are  scarce  nowadays,  and  in 
«  a  esmanship  there  is  an  especial  dearth  of  the  qualities 
requisite  to  a  really  efficient  Governor-General  of  India. 


real  owners  of  land.  Moreover,  Lord  Halifax  has  declined 
to  include  in  the  return  any  description  of  the  property, 
whether  it  is  in  cultivation,  woodland  or  moor,  whether  it 
is  in  towns  or  enriched  by  mines  or  other  special  advan¬ 
tages,  alleging  that  to  do  this  “  would  lead  to  inextricable 
confusion.”  Without  some  such  clue  to  the  approximate 
value  of  each  holding,  however,  the  return  will  be,  not 
perhaps  inextricably  confusing,  but  very  nearly  worthless. 
Again,  the  return  ought  to  include  all  crown-lands  and  all 
the  property  held  under  charitable  trusts.  What  is  wanted 


^®*^hbrook  may  develop  more  than  he  has  yet  given  is  a  clear  statement  of  the  appropriation  of  land  throughout 
ence  of,  and  the  capacities  that  have  thus  far  been  dis-  the  country,  which  can  help  us  to  know  how  much  terri- 

CdrUfid  in  — _ _  i  »  .1  1  *01  ‘.11  i  »i  111  •  _ _ i _ k. _ Zk  Z^ 


jned  in  him  afford  ground  for  hoping  that,  if  he  will 
leye  no  wonderful  success,  ho  will  at  least  commit  no 
iM^^^***  blunder.  Coming  of  a  commercial  family  which, 
bPA  things  as  inherited  faculties,  should  have 

o^uea  bed  to  him  great  tact  in  the  management  of 
and,  at  the  same  time,  of  world-wide 


torial  wealth  is  possessed,  and  in  what  proportion  it  is 
possessed,  by  great  families  and  millionaires,  as  well  as 
how  many  small  occupants  there  are  among  the  multitudes 
who  own  no  land  at  all.  Whether  this  is  easily  procurable 
is  not  for  us  to  say  ;  but,  as  Lord  Halifax  has  promised  us 
information  intended  to  serve  this  end,  and  as  a  good  deal 


Hnnute  details 

ne  **^^*^*»  deal  of  philanthropy,  and  more  shrewd-  of  public  money  will  probably  be  spent  in  procuring  it,  we 

ainK  he  has  fairly  acquitted  himself  in  have  a  right  to  expect  that  it  will  be  given  as  correctly  as 

at  he  has  yet  undertaken.  His  routine-work  at  the  possible. 


V. 
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may  remark  that  Ireland  is  distin/i^ished  by  the  chastity 
of  its  p^ple,  while  in  Scotland  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  in 
Banffshire,  where  illegitimacy  is  highest,  boding  out  hag 
never  been  extensively  practised,  and  when  practised  at  all 
orphans  only,  not  deserted  children,  have  b^n  placed  oiit! 
The  fear  that  it  may  tempt  parents  to  desert  their  children 
for  tlie  sake  of  securing  to  them  the  advantages  it  offers  may 
be  dispelled  by  the  conduct  of  the  fathers  and  mothers  of 
some  forty  little  paupers  at  Cork,  who  learning  that  their 
children  (with  many  more)  were^  to  be  boarded>out  far  away 
in  the  country  resumed  possession  of  them  ;  thus  instead  of 
the  decision  of  the  guardians  to  adopt  the  system  having  the 
effect  of  burdening  the  roll  with  additional  dependents,  it 
actually  relieved  it  of  a  laige  number.  Parental  affection 
may  to  some  extent  have  influenced  these  parents  against 
parting  with  their  children,  but  it  is  more  probable  they 
were  unwilling,  by  letting  them^  be  sent  to^  a  distance,  to 
deprive  themselves  of  their  services — including  their  power 
of  begging  and  stealing — when  it  should  please  them  to  take 
their  discharge  and  that  of  their  children  from  the  work- 
house.  The  inspector  for  the  city  parish  of  Etlinburgh 
gives  similar  inmrmation.  “  I  have  often,”  he  says,  “  had 
children  remain  in  the  poorhouse  for  months  as  deserted, 
but  the  moment  I  removed  them  to  the  country  the  parent, 
or  some  one  for  him,  called  and  demanded  them.”  Bath 
affords  testimony  to  a  somewhat  like  effect.  For  at  least  two 
years  after  the  system  was  adopted  there,  not  one  fresh  case 
to  which  it  could  be  applied  came  into  the  workhouse  there. 

It  is  their  own  present  advantage  or  indulgence  which  alone 
is  thought  of  by  that  class  whence  a  large^  proportion  of  our 
juvenile  paupers  spring.  If  they  recogniw  any  superiority 
in  the  boarding-out  system  over  that  to  which  their  children 
have  hitherto  been  subjected,  they  will  assuredly  never  dream 
of  making  any  sacrifice  of  convenience  or  profit  to  secure  it 
for  them  ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  can  their  present  reckless¬ 
ness  as  to  the  fate  of  the  beihgs  they  bring  into  the  woiW  be 
augmented  by  the  happier  lot  awaiting  them ,  if  the  boarding- 
out  system  should  supersede  the  pauper  school.  They  live 
wholly  in  the  present,  and  are  neither  incited  to  nor  deterred 
from  any  action  whatever  by  its  p<^ible  future  consequences 
even  to  themselves,  still  less  to  their  children.  Thus,  howevsr 
these  may  be  provided  for  or  not  provided  for,  they  will, as 
long  as  such  parents  continue  to  exist,  continue  to  be  born; 
and  our  effort  must  be  to  prevent  them  from  becoming,  in 
their  turn,  progenitors  equally  neglwtful  of  every  parental 
duty,  and  equally  willing  to  leave  their  children  a  burden  on 
the  State — in  other  words,  to  take  care  that  they  be  imbued 
with  that  sense  of  parental  responsibility  to  the  lack  of  which 
you  justly  trace  the  degi'aded  state  of  a  large  portion  of  our 
population.  I  am,  &o.,  Florence  HiiiU 

Bristol,  February  22nd. 


THE  BOARDING-OUT  SYSTEM. 

]Vlay  I  ask  the  favour  of  space  for  a  few  observations 
siiggAsted  bv  the  article  on  “State  Nurseries”  in  your 
impression  of  the  10th,  to  which  my  attention  has  been  drawn. 

As  an  advocate  of  the  boarding-out  system  I  rejoice  to  see 
that,  “  so  far  as  the  children  themselves  are  concerned,”  you 
regard  it  as  “an  unmitigated  benefit,”  and  that  you  would  be 
among  its  heartiest  supporters  if  its  consequences  could  be 
guaranteed  not  to  pass  beyond  those  immediately  concerned. 
If,  then,  I  can  show  that  the  evils  you  apprehend  will  flow 
from  it,  and  which  I  admit  we  might,  on  purely  theoretical 
grounds,  reasonably  fear,  are  not  found  to  exist  where  the 

})lan  has  been  red^uced  to  practice,  I  trust  I  shall  obtain 
or  it  the  support  of  the  Examiner. 

First,  ns  regards  the  cost.  Four  shillings  a  week  for  board 
and  lodging,  which,  with  extra  allowances  for  clothing, 
school  fees,  and  medical  attendance,  would  probably  amount 
in  all,  to  five  shillings,  is  fixed  by  the  Poor-law  Board  order 
of  November,  1870,  as  the  maximum  sum  which  guardians 
are  permitted  to  pay  with  each  child.  This  order  concerns 
only  children  who  are  to  be  sent  beyond  the  limits  of  their 
own  union  ;  I  believe,  however,  that,  in  their  case,  as  in  that 
of  children  l)oarded-out  within  their  own  union,  the  actual 
expenditure  from  the  rates — varying  with  the  locality,  whether 
iiroan,  suburban,  or  purely  rural — averages  about  48.  I  say 
“  from  the  rates,”  because,  in  some  unions,  societies  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen  have  been  formed  to  co-operate  with  the 
guardians  in  the  supervision  of  the  children,  and  these  socie¬ 
ties  occasionally  supplement  the  parish  allowance  where  extra 
expense  has  to  be  incurred.  This  sum  of  4s.  exceeds,  by 
about  a  shilling,  the  average  cost  of  keeping  children  in  work- 
houses,  without  reckoning  their  share  of  staff  and  building 
expenses  :  if  this  be  added,  boarding-out  will,  I  think,  be 
found  to  be  the  cheaper  met  nod.  But  so  strong  a  conviction 
prevails  of  the  evil  of  bringing  up  children  within  workhouse 
walls  that  they  are  gradually  being  transferred  to  separate  or 
district  schools ;  and  here  the  cost  may  be  estimated  to 
average  fis.  4d.  a  week,  or  about  one-third  more  than  that  of 
boarding-out.  The  real  question  of  cost  to  the  country, 
however,  is  not  the  temporary  one  contained  within  the  esti- 
inate<l  exjienditure  entailed  by  maintenance  in  the  workhouse, 
or  the  district  school,  or  under  the  boarding-out  system.  It 
would  appear  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  the  author  of 
“  State  N  urseries  ”  that  the  true  problem  to  be  solved  is  how 


Sir, — Will  you  allow  me  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the 
passage  in  an  article  in  the  Examiner  of  February  10th, 
relating  to  Industrial  Schools,  because  its  author  seems  to  be 
under  a  misapprehension  of  the  meaning  and  intentions  of 
the  Industrial  Schools  Act.  The  schools  founded  under 
provisions  of  that  Act  are  not  designed  for  the  reception 
of  orphans  and  the  children  of  poor  parents  as  such,  but  for 
children  who,  either  from  their  dangerous  position  as  the 
offspring  of  bad  parents,  or  from  their  own  vicious  character, 
or  from  their  unprotected  condition,  are  likely  to  grow  up 
criminals.  One  of  the  clauses  of  this  Act  provides  that 
parents  shall  contribute  money  towards  the  maintenauce  of 
their  children  in  industrial  schools,  a  maximum  of  5s.  ptf 
week  being  by  it  allowed,  and  though  this  maximum  sum  is 
rarely  if  ever  prescribed,  still  2s.  6d.,  or  even  Is.  fid.  paid  on 
compulsion,  with  no  share  in  the  ordering  of  its  expenditure, 
will  afford  a  strong  motive  to  parents  not  to  neglect  their 
children  in  order  to  obtain  their  admission  into  industrial 
schools.  Magistrates  are  lenient  in  ordering  this  payment, 
and  Government  is  lax  in  enforcing  it.  Nevertheless,  the 
provision  exists,  which,  if  vigorously  carried  into  effect,  will 
prevent  the  demoralisation  \^ieh  your  author  dreads. 

I  am,  Ac., 

February  2l8t.  Aw  Industrial  School  Manager. 

FMiss  Hill  surrenders  the  whole  of  her  case  by  the  acknow¬ 
ledgment  that  “  on  purely  theoretical  grounds  ”  the  evils  we 
apprehend  may  reasonably  be  exp^ted.  The  system  she 
defends  when  “  reduced  to  practice  ”  is  very  seductive ;  for  He 
good  effects  on  the  children  are  immediate  and  easily  recog* 
nised,^  while  the  demoralisation  of  the  people  which  resuit* 
from  it  takes  a  comparatively  long  time  to  make  i^lf  f«il» 
and  is  then  not  easily  traced  by  the  unscientific  to  its 
For  this  reason  it  is  net  ter  to  argue  this— and  other  politico- 
economical  questions — **  theoretically.”  Our  other  corre¬ 
spondent  is  mistaken  in  supposing  that  we  were  unacquainted 
with  “  the  meaning  and  intentions  of  the  Industrial  Schools 
Act”  One  of  its  effects  is  that  laxity  of  the  magistiates  and 
the  Government  which  she  deplores.— £o.  Ex.J 


the  pauper  class.  The  first  question  in  their  case,  then,  is 
how  most  effectually  to  give  them  alike  the  means  and  the 
desire  to  support  themselves ;  the  second,  how  to  do  this 
at  leMt  cost,  now  and  hereafter,  to  the  ratepayer.  The 
experience  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  proves  to  my  mind 
that  both  objects  are  better  attained  by  boarding-out 
than  by  any  other  method  which  has  yet  been  tried.  In 
respect  to  the  charge  that  it  increases  Ulegitimaoy,  I 
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miserable  fears  that  invade  men’s  peace,  for  none  can  deeply 
gaze  into  the  wonders  of  nature  and  fail  to  read  in  the  order 
which  rules  each  grain  of  dust  in  its  gravitation,  that  each 
being  has  his  appointed  place,  safe  under  the  stupendous' 
laws  which  govern  all  known  existence,  with  nothing  of 
accident  to  fear  either  for  mind  or  for  body ;  yet,  were  it  not 
for  another  faculty  of  our  nature,  there  are  times  when  science 
might  unroll  in  vain  her  boundless  stores  of  knowledge 
before  hearts  bereft  of  what  had  been  there  all,  before 
men  and  women  pining  under  the  numerous  forms  of  sorrow 
which  cloud  and  oppress  human  existence.  Here,  where  the 
heart  craves  more  than  knowledge  has  to  give,  the  twin- 
sisters.  Faith  and  Hope,  would  fain  whisper  their  word  of' 
comfort  and  cheer,  but  we,  who  have  been  scared  by  the 
phantoms  of  superstition  and  fear  that,  under  the  name  of 
Faith,  blighted  our  youth  and  destroyed  our  happiness,  dare  ■ 
not  lend  an  ear  to  the  charmer  we  fear  to  trust  unless  we  can 
sa^,  “  I  know.”  But  we  are  wrong  in  this  our  fear.  True 
faith  is  a  needful  part  of  human  nature,  as  much  so  as  are 
hope  and  love  ;  we  can  no  more  live  without  faith  than  with¬ 
out  these.  Faith  is  not  credulity,  nor  belief  in  dogma,  nor 
is  it  knowledge.  It  is  a  rational  trust  beyond  the  limits 
of  knowledge,  yet  founded  upon  it;  it  is  the  bond  by 
whicii  we  grope  in  the  darkness  for  that  which  we 
have  reason  to  believe  is  at  hand,  although  our  v*«oi> 
discern  it  not.  By  faith  the  child  reposes  upon  the  love 
and  judgment  of  the  parent  who  has  been  true  to  it ;  by 
faith  we  trust  the  friend  who  has  been  loyal  to  us,  even, 
where  his  conduct  may  appear  strange,  his  motives  be 
unknown. 

In  a  word,  faith  would  seem  to  bo  t!>e  quality  by  which  we ' 


CHURCH  REFORM. 

I  desire  to  appeal  to  you  against  a  decision  of  the 
.  ..  X —  at  St  James’s  Hall  on  Church 

have  long  been  that  disestablish- 


chairmiui  of  the  meetini 
Reform.  Convinced  as  J 
meat  or  renationalisation  will  sooner  or  later  be  the  only 
alternatives  left  to  the  Church  of  England,  and  being 
strongly  impressed  with  the  belief  that  it  is  of  vital 
impo^nce  to  the  nation,  that  the  latter  alternative  should 
be  selectwi  as  soon  as  possible,  I  handed  to  Lord  Lyttelton 
the  annexed  resolutions,  with  a  request  that  I  might  be 
allowed  to  move  them  as  amendments  to  the  Bishop  of 
Exeter’s  resolution.  It  seemed  to  me  that  they  embodied  the 
gentiments  expressed  in  the  latter  part  of  his  lordship’s 
speech  far  more  satisfactorily  than  the  official  resolution. 
However,  Lord  Lyttelton  ruled  that  they  were  out  of  order, 
and  not  \n  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  meeting,  and 
refused  me  a  hearing.  May  I  hope  that  you  will  so  far  over¬ 
rule  his  ruling  as  to  accord  me  a  corner  of  your  columns  ? 

I  am,  &c.,  T.  Hbbbbbt  NoTsa 

February  20,  1872. 

HS.— Should  you  so  far  favour  me,  I  will  submit  to  you 
next  week  a  resumi  of  the  arguments  by  which  I  proposed  to 
support  these  amendments. 

Amendments  proposed  to  the  resolution  moved  by  the 
Bishop  of  Exeter  at  the  meeting  in  favour  of  Church  I 
Reform. 

1.  That  this  meeting  (keirea  to  affirm  tt»  conviction  that  the 
Church  of  England  at  the  Beforination  repudiated  the  authorUy 
of  tradition,  and  rested  her  claims  to  establishment  and  endow* 
nent  as  the  religious  schoolnaisircss  of  the  nation  upon  her 
engagement  to  teach  divine  truth,  purged  as  far  as  possible  from 
human  error,  and  further  to  record  its  coaviccion  of  tho  impera¬ 
tive  obligation  of  these  principles  on  tho  present  generation. 


2.  That  this  meeting  further  desites  to  affirm  its  conviction  that 
the  cardinal  principle  of  a  genuine  Reformation  it  to  be  found  in 
the  words  attributed  to  Christ  himself  in  8t  John’s  Gospel,  Ye 
shall  know  the  truth,  and  the  truth  shall  make  you  free,”  and 
therefore  pledges  itself  to  adrooata  the  renationalisation  of  the 
Church  of  England  upon  the  true  catholic  principle  of  ’'liberty 
of  conscience.” 

3.  That  inasmuch  as  it  is  desirable  that  the  Church  should 
herself  set  the  example  of  conformity  to  the  law  of  love  which 
she  enjoins,  it  is  her  bounden  duty  to  revise  the  creeds  and  for¬ 
mularies  whieh  restrain  her  from  opening  her  arms  and  her  heart 
to  all  who  accept  the  Lord’s  Prayer  and  the  **  new”  commandments 
of  brotherly  love  and  neighbourly  du^  in  whidi  Christ  summed 
op  hia  creed. 


FAITH. 

Sir, — We  have  probably  been  accuctomed  from  youth  up 
to  hear  of  the  necessity  of  faith,  na  belief  in  some  one  er 
other  of  the  many  codes  of  religion  offered  for  oer  accept* 
ance,  as  something  required  by  the  Supreme  Being,  in  fact,  a 
kind  of  passport  needful  to  carry  ue  through  the  gates  of 
death,  and  land  us  safely  in  some  luture  existence.  So  long 
^  men  hold  such  views  faith  is  cherished  by  them  as  a  thing 
m  i^lf  meritorious,  and  in  proportion  to  the  strength  ana 
rwlity  of  these  convictions  will  they  seek  after  and  prize 
faith  in  the  articles  of  the  church  or  sect,  whatever  it  may  be, 
to  which  they  belong.  When,  however,  another  stage  of 
development  is  reach^,  and,  instead  of  taking  opinions  upon 
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bMiiitr.  Fioding  dow,  ev0r  and  anon,  cliords  of  harmony 
uiKiorlyiD^  the  surface  discords  of  to-day>  we  trust  and  believe 
that  as  the  mi^fhty  work  progresses  all  discord  shall  gradually 
he  absorbed  into  the  harmony  of  infinite  beauty  and  fitness. 

Such  appears  to  be  the  message  of  true  faith  ;  visions  of 
lodividuaf  selfish  grandeur  and  happiness  she  may  not  offer 
to  her  votaries,  yet  it  is  a  message  of  peace  to  all  who  are 
learning  the  great  lesson  of  existence,  to  work  and  wait  not 
far  themselves  apar^t  but  for  good  and  happiness  universal. 

I  am,  &c.,  F.  H. 


THE  MONEY  MARKET. 

Business  in  the  Stock  Exchange  has  been  very  inanimate 
during  the  week,  and  the  alterations  in  prices  are  unim¬ 
portant,  but  show  a  slight  decline  on  last  quotations,  except 
in  Consols,  which  have  risen  1-16.  The  various  markets  were 
more  buoyant  at  the  close,  in  consequence  of  the  Bank 
directors  not  altering  the  rate  of  discount,  but  transactions 
are  restricted,  owing  to  Tuesday  being  a  general  holiday  in 
the  City  and  the  settlement  occurring  next  week,  which 
together  will  occupy  the  principal  attention  during  four 
days.  The  supply  of  money  has  been  larger,  and  good  bills 
are  discounted  at  per  cent.,  being  ^  under  the  Bank 
rate,  which  remains  at  3  per  cent. 

In  English  Funds  Consols  have  fluctuated  almost  daily, 
opening  on  Saturday  at  an  improvementof  but  subsequently 
receding  on  unfavourable  rumours  regarding  the  Alabama 
question,  and  on  the  receipt  of  lower  prices  from  Paris ;  but 
the  abundancs  of  money  caused  a  rise  on  Thursday,  which 
was  partially  lost  yesterday.  The  closing  quotation  shows 
an  advance  of  1-16  on  the  week. 

Foreign  Stocks,  after  being  adversely  affected  by  flat 
prices  from  Paris,  improved  slightly  yesterday  in  conse- 
.  quence  of  purchases  on  Continental  Account. 

English  Hallways  opened  with  dulness,  and  the  down¬ 
ward  tendency  was  further  influenced  by  unfavourable 
rumours  regarding  the  Great  Western  dividend,  but  ad¬ 
vanced  later  in  the  week  on  purchases  to  close  speculative 
engagementr.  A  decline  of  from  1  to  2  per  cent,  is,  how¬ 
ever,  shown  on  the  week. 

The  Bank  of  England  return  for  the  week  ending  Feb. 
2l8t  shows  an  important  decrease  in  the  private  deposits, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  a  large  a  Idition  to  the  Government 
balance.  The  diminution  in  the  private  securities  has 
ebiefly  arisen  from  Iarg3  repayments  by  tke  Stcck  Exchange. 
The  result  of  these  changes,  coupled  with  the  movements 
in  seven  day  bills  and  the  rest,  is  an  increase  of  78,632/.  in 
the  reserve.  Gold  is  still  flowing  back  from  the  country, 
the  reduction  being  only  82,938/.,  whereas  210,000/.  has 
been  withdrawn  since  the  date  of  the  last  return. 

Notice  has  been  issued  by  the  Bank  of  England  to 
Stockholders  in  the  Public  Funds,  India  5/.  per  Gent.  Stock, 
India  4/.  per  Cent.  Stock,  Metropolitan  Consolidated  Stock, 
and  Bank  Stock. — Transmission  of  Dividend  Warrants  by 
Foit. — Any  holder  of  the  above  stocks,  residing  within  the 
United  Kingdom,  may  have  his  dividend  warrant  sent  to 
his  address  by  post,  on  filling  up  and  sending  to  the  Chief 
Accountant  of  the  Bank  of  England  a  form  of  application, 
which  may  be  obtained  at  the  Bank  of  England,  or  at  any 
af  its  branches ;  also  for  the  public  funds  at  any  Money- 
Order  office.  Applications  for  the  transmission  of  dividend 
warrants,  payable  in  April,  1872,  should  be  lodged  at  the 
Bank  on  or  before  1st  March  next. 

A  prospectus  has  been  issued  of  the  Autotype  Fine  Art 
Company  (Limited)  with  a  capital  of  60,000/.,  in  shares 
#f  10/,,  to  develop  and  work  commercially,  in  conjunction 
with  a  general  Fine  Art  buuness,  the  new  art  termed  Auto- 
iype,  for  producing  copies  of  the  works  of  ancient  and 
mc^ern  masters,  and  also  pictures  and  drawings  of  natural 
objects. 

The  rep?  rt  of  the  Tower  Subway  company,  to  be  pre- 
sen^d  on  the  24th  inst.,  states  that  owing  to  the  amount 
realise  1  by  the  sale  of  surplus  land  having  been  less  than 
anticipated,  there  is  still  a  small  deficiency  on  capital 
account,  and  hence  that,  although  the  balance  of  revenue 
would  admit  of  a  dividend  at  the  rate  of  nearly  7  per 
cent,  per  annum,  the  directors  recommend  a  payment  of 
only  4^  per  cent.  It  is  added  that  there  has  been  a  con¬ 


siderable  increase  in  the  traffic  since  the  erection  of  tho 
new  entrance  on  Tower  hill,  and  that  as  the  ventilation  is 
much  improved  thereby  the  injurious  effect  of  the  hot 
weather  on  the  traffic  experienced  last  summer  will  not  be 
so  much  felt  this  year. 

The  United  Discount  Corporation  (Limited)  have  issued 
a  circular  offering  to  their  shareholders,  pro  raia,  an  issue 
of  25,000  new  shares  at  1  pm.  ,The  report  of  the 
company,  issued  last  month,  declared  a  dividend  at  the  rate 
of  8^  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  showed  the  deposits  held 
to  be  2,471,318/. 

At  the  meeting  on  Wednesday  of  the  Mutual  Life  Assur¬ 
ance  Society,  the  Lord  Mayor  in  the  chair,  the  policies  of 
the  year  were  stated  to  have  been  212  for  109.145/.,  yield¬ 
ing  in  premiums  3,492/.  The  accumulated  fund  is  737,443/, 
and  the  policies  in  force  are  2,385,145/. 

The  following  were  the  closing  quptations  last  night : 

Consols,  92  5*16  to  93  7-16. 

Foreign  Bunds:  —  Argentine  Six  per  Cents.,  931  to  94|: 
Egyptian  Seven  per  Cent.,  Viceroy,  87  to  88;  ditto,  1868,  8t 
to  841 ;  ditto,  Khedive,  781  to  78| ;  French  Six  per  Cents.,  99  to 
991;  ditto  Five  per  Cents,  71  to  7| ;  Italian  Fire  per  Cents.,  651 
to  65| ;  Pernviun  Five  per  Cents.,  961  to  961 «  Spanish  Three  per 
Cents.,  31|  to  31|;  ditto.  Scrip,  1871,  31^  to  314;  Turkish  Five 
per  Cents,  of  1865,  49^  to  49} ;  ditto  Six  per  Cents,  of  1865,  64 
to  64};  ditto  of  1869,  60  to  60} ;  ditto  of  1871,  73  to  72};  and 
Uruguay  Six  per  Cents.,  69}  to  70}. 

English  Railway  Shares  Brighton,  74|  to  74| ;  Caledoniae, 
114}  to  114};  Great  Eastern,  48}  to  49};  Great  Western,  111 
to  111};  Great  Northern  **A.,’*  159  to  160;  London  and  North- 
Western,  157|  to  157f ;  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover,  26|  to  37; 
Metropolitan,  66}  to  66} ;  ditto  District,  32}  to  33}  ;  Midland, 
141}  to  142};  North  British,  574to58};  North-Eastern  Consols, 
180}  to  181 ;  Sheffield,  71}  to  72}  ;  South-Eastern,  95}  to  96. 

Miscellaneous  Shares  : — Anglo-American  Telegraph.  118  to 
120;  ditto  Mediterranean  Telegraph,  164  to  166;  British  Indian 
Telegraph,  9|  to  10} ;  ditto  Extension  Telegraph,  11  to 
11}  ;  China  Telegraph,  9  to  9}  ;  Falmouth  and  Malta,  11  to  114; 
French  Atlantic  Telegraph,  23}  to  24}  ;  Hudson’s  Bay,  9}  to  101; 
India  Rubbers,  44}  to  45} ;  Ottoman  Banks,  13}  to  14 ;  and 
Telegraph  Constructions,  33|  to  34}. 


THE  SOCIETY  OF  FRENCH  ARTISTS. 

The  third  exhibition  of  modem  French  pictures,  which 
is  at  present  on  view  at  the  German  Gallery,  New  Bond- 
street,  reflects  credit  on  M.  Durand  Ruel,  of  Paris,  and  the 
committee  of  distinguished  French  artists  under  whose 
direction  it  has  been  formed.  Although  it  consists  of 
only  a  hundred  and  fifteen  paintings  and  twelve  drawings, 
the  works  of  high  merit  by  painters  of  repute  are  so 
many,  that  the  collection  may  be  accepted  as  a  not  un¬ 
worthy,  though  necessarily  partial,  representation  of  contem¬ 
porary  French  art.  And  apart  from  the  intrinsic  excellence 
of  the  pictures  it  contains,  thb  exhibition  is  interesting  and 
valuable,  because  it  affords  us  an  opportunity  of  noting  the 
points  of  difference  and  agreement  in  the  existing  styles  of 
painting  in  France  and  England. 

A  comparison  of  the  landscapes  of  the  two  countries  is 
particularly  instructive,  and  the  collection  comprises  a 
number  of  thoroughly  characteristic  pictures  by  several  of 
the  most  celebrated  landscape  painters  of  France.  MM. 
Jules  Dupre  and  J.  B.  0.  Corot  are  each  represented  here 
by  a  dozen  works.  The  contrast  between  the  aspects  of 
nature  that  these  two  great  landscape  painters  affect,  and 
between  the  technical  methods  they  employ,  is  as  strongly 
marked  as  it  could  possibly  be,  but  the  motive  of  their 
pictures  is,  nevertheless,  identical.  M.  Dupre  prefers 
broad,  strong,  sombre  effects  of  light  and  shade  and  colour, 
whilst  M.  Corot  delights  in  the  delicate  and  tender  tones ; 
but  in  the  works  of  both  atmospheric  effects  decidedly 
predominate,  and  indeed  constitute  the  picture. 
great  pictures,”  says  Mr  Ruskin,  “  exhibit  the  geo®**^ 
habits  of  nature  manifested  in  some  particular,  rare,  and 
beautiful  way ;  ”  and  the  pictures  of  MM.  Dupre  and 
Corot  answer  this  description.  In  this  respect  they 
resemble  the  best  English  landscapes.  But  in  the  French 
pictures,  the  lower  truths  of  nature — the  grosser  and  more 
palpable  facts — are  sacrificed  to  the  higher,  or  more 
ethereal  and  evanescent ;  there  is  no  attempt  to  repre8<^  - 
the  fulness  of  nature;  the  artist  is  content  to  sugg®®* 
the  life  and  movement  of  the  scene,  and  does  not  aim  a 
a  complete  rendering  of  it.  The  French  landscape  sohoo 
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.  ipgg  realistic  and  more  exclusively  poetical  than  the 
Endish.  M.  I.  B.  0.  Corot’s  “  Evening  ”  (2)  is  the  largest 
French  landscape  in  this  gallery,  and  the  one  that  most 
nearly  approaches  a  finished  picture,  but  it  even  lacks 
much  of  that  **  finish  ”  which  Turner  defined  as  added 
fact  ”  The  remainder  of  this  gifted  artist’s  contributions, 
and  the  whole  of  the  works  sent  by  M.  Dupre,  which  are 
mostly  on  a  small  scale,  represent  rather  the  disembodied 
spirits  of  landscapes  than  the  landscapes  themselves.  They 
are  glorious  sketches  by  artists  endowed  with  deep,  subtle, 
poetic  insight,  and  they  appeal  to  the  highest  aesthetic 
sense*  but  the  humbler  and  more  easily  rendered  and 
identified  features  of  nature,  which  can  be  appreciated  by 
the  ordinary  observer,  are  neglected  and  slurred  over. 

Every  one  of  the  works  of  the  two  masters  we  have 
named  deserves  attentive  study.  Nothing  could  well  exceed 
the  impressiveness  of  M.  Dupre’s  small  landscape,  called 
“A  Fisherman”  (95),  which  has  astonishing  force,  fire, 
and  dazzle  ;  and  his  Windmill  ”  (60)  is  also  an  exception¬ 
ally  vigorous  picture.  In  “  Cows  in  a  Pond  ”  (68)  M.  Dupr4 
may  be  said  to  have  moulded  the  old  tree  in  the  foreground 
in  bas-relief,  so  thickly  has  he  laid  on  the  paint ;  but  we 
should  not  complain  of  this  if  the  result  had  been  satis¬ 
factory.  We  have  already  referred  to  M.  Corot’s  “  Evening  ” 
(2),  but  must  further  direct  attention  to  the  feeling  of 
repose  pervading  this  fine  picture,  and  the  delicacy  of  the 
veils  of  light  lingering  in  the  slender  spring  foliage. 
Perhaps  the  cattle  standing  stock- still  in  the  middle  of  the 
smooth,  flowing  stream  form  a  somewhat  artificial  feature 
in  the  picture,  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  this  attitude 
adds  materially  to  the  quietude  of  the  scene.  The  next 
most  important  of  this  artist’s  contributions  are  his  land¬ 
scapes  with  semi-nude  figures,  entitled  “  Nymphs  ”  (63), 
and  “Nymphs  Dancing”  (73),  the  faint  evening  light 
falling  on  the  warm  shoulders  of  the  girls  in  the  former 
being  exquisitely  rendered,  and  the  declining,  but  still 
clear,  light  of  the  sky  on  the  right  side  of  the  latter  con¬ 
trasting  finely  with  the  transparent,  graduated  shadow  of 
the  nook  on  the  left  where  the  three  nymphs  are  disporting 
themselves.  These  pictures  are  conventional  in  subject,  it 
must  be  allowed,  but  they  certainly  are  not  so  in  execution. 
Several  of  M.  Corot’s  other  works  display  a  wonderful 
mastery  over  the  delicate  spring  tints  ;  and  “  On  the  Sea¬ 
shore  ”  (69)  is  a  very  fine  marine  study. 

No  visitor  to  this  exhibition  is  likely  to  overlook  M.  E. 
Manet’s  “Moonlight — Boulogne-sur-Mer ”  (24),  which  is 
one  of  the  most  striking  and  original  pictures  in  the  gallery. 
The  power  of  this  work  is  undeniable,  but  it  does  not 
impress  us  with  a  feeling  of  reality.  The  deep  indigo  hue 
of  the  sky  and  the  intense  blackness  of  the  shadows  are 
obtruded  on  our  notice  too  glaringly ;  but  sky  and  shadows 
are  alike  penetrable,  and  the  space  of  the  sky,  suffused  with 
moonlight,  is  clearly  indicated.  This  picture  has  great  and 
rare  qualities,  and  yet  can  hardly  be  pronounced  a  complete 
success.  “  A  Landscape  ”  (20),  by  a  deceased  artist  named 
M.  Michel,  looks  like  a  sketch  by  an  old  master,  and  a  very 
excellent  sketch  it  is.  If  we  except  Delacroix’s  “Lion 
Hunters  ”  (27),  in  which  the  grass  is  surely  too  like  the 
emerald  in  brilliancy,  none  of  the  other  French  landscapes 
in  the  gallery  call  for  special  mention,  although  several,  by 
MM.  J.  F.  Millet,  0.  F.  Daubigny,  and  Diaz  and  Mdlle 
Collart,  possess  much  merit.  Among  the  few  English  pictures 
included  in  the  exhibition,  “  The  Turn  of  the  Tide — Coast 
”  (84),  by  Mr  Colin  Hunter,  a  Scottish  artist 
who  has  received  a  portion  of  his  education  in  Paris,  and 
“  The  Shore  at  Chelsea  ”  (87),  by  Mr  C.  N.  Hemy,  who 
has  studied  at  Antwerp,  are  the  best,  and  they  are  both 
^markably  good  pictures.  Mr  Edwin  Edwards’s  “  Ham 
House  ”  (97)  is  not  without  points  of  excellence,  but,  as  a 
whole,  it  is  disappointing ;  and  his  “  Thames  at  Bother- 
tithe”  (1)  is  still  more  so. 

M.Fantin-la-Tour’s  group  of  life-sized  portraits  in  “Manet’s 

udio  at  Batignolles  ”  (26),  is  capitally  painted,  and  the 
portraits  are  lifelike,  but  the  composition  is  rather  stiff  and 
ormal.  It  is,  however,  an  important  work.  This  artist 
8  ows  several  excellent  designs  for  pictures,  painted  in  oil, 
an  several  extraordinarily  powerful  flower-pieces.  Of  the 
lormer  «The  Source”  (92)  and  “A  Sketch”  (99),  and 
®  he  latter,  “Flowers”  (86),  are  especially  noteworthy. 


Besides  the  landscape  of  which  wo  have  already  spoken, 
M.  E.  Manet  exhibits  six  pictures,  differing  widely  in  subject 
and  in  merit,  the  best  being  “  Still  Life  ”  (105),  a  solidly- 
painted  work,  strikingly  vigorous  in  colour  and  drawing, 
while  perhaps  the  worst  is  “  The  Fife  Player  ”  (106),  which 
is  singularly  flat  and  weak.  M.  Manet’s  life-size  figures 
entitled  “  The  Philosopher  ”  (15),  and  “  The  Beggar  ”  (31), 
display  a  certain  breadth  of  treatment,  combined  with  poverty 
of  conception,  and  a  total  want  of  texture.  M.  Bonvin’s 
“Greengages”  (21)  and  “Grapes”  (28)  are  cleverly 
painted,  and  his  “  Scullery  Maid  ”  (45),  a  strong-built 
woman  in  white  cap  and  apron,  dark  red  short  jacket,  and 
a  black  skirt,  polishing  a  brass  pan  on  the  top  of  a  rough 
barrel,  is  a  most  effective  figure. 

M.  Courbet’s  “Portrait  of  himself  when  thirty-three 
years  old  ”  (67)  will  attract  attention,  and  his  “  Saddle 
Horse  ”  (7)  will  convey  a  correct  idea  of  his  merits  as  an 
animal  painter.  The  horse  is  beautifully  painted,  but  the 
dog  barking  at  it  is  a  mere  bundle  of  distorted  thews  and 
sinews.  M.  Cottin’s  miniature  studies  of  poultry  are 
spirited,  and  M.  Couturier’s  “  Ducks  ”  (103)  is  equally 
admirable  in  its  way.  On  the  centre-screen  Mr  Burne 
Jones  displays  five  drawings,  “Venus  Epithalamia”  (123) 
being  the  most  intelligible.  M.  Daumier,  the  caricaturist 
of  Chwrivariy  shows  three  very  powerful  sketches.  “  At 
the  Theatre  ”  (118)  is  full  of  character,  and  well  con¬ 
ceived,  but  the  gas-light  is  by  no  means  effectively  ren. 
dered.  There  is  humour  and  pathos  of  the  iutensest 
description  in  M.  Daumier’s  drawing  of  “The  Mounte¬ 
banks  ”  (119),  although  it  is  little  more  than  a  tinted 
outline. 


Madame  Schumann’s  Becitals. — ^The  first  of  these  per¬ 
formances  took  place  on  Thursday  afternoon,  in  St  James’s 
Hall,  before  an  audience  who  evidently  appreciated  the  pian. 
iste’s  mastery  over  an  instrument  which,  though  considered 
nowadaysonly  as  an  ordinary  piece  of  furniture,  is  yet  capable, 
under  the  hands  of  a  skilful  musician,  of  producing  mar¬ 
vellous  effects  as  regards  light  and  shade  in  the  musical  art. 
It  must  be  confessed  that  hardly  any  other  exponent  of  the 
pianoforte  throws  as  much  vigour  and  intensity  of  expres¬ 
sion  into  the  performance  as  does  Madame  Schumann. 
Whether  the  music  is  that  of  Beethoven,  Mendelssohn,  or 
her  late  husband,  it  is  all  the  same ;  her  evident  desire 
being  to  interpret  the  individual  master  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  composer  himself  could  desire  no  better  rendering 
of  the  music.  She  goes  oon  amove  into  the  task  before 
her,  and  allows  nothing  to  thwart  her.  Her  conception 
of  the  music  is  self-evident,  and  there  is  nothing  to  be 
desired  in  the  performance  of  it.  Every  note  has  its  full 
meaning  and  weight,  and  nothing  is  slurred  over.  Schubert’s 
Sonata  in  A  minor.  Op.  42,  which  opened  the  programme, 
is  an  instance  in  point.  In  each  movement  (consisting  as 
it  does  of  four,  viz.,  moderato  A  minor,  andante  with  varia¬ 
tions  0  major,  scherzo  with  trio,  and  rondo  allegro  vivace) 
a  great  nicety  of  expression  is  required,  and  in  each  Madame 
Schumann  proved  herself  equal  to  the  work  before  her. 
In  the  selection  from  the  “  Ereisteriana,”  Nos.  1, 2,  5,  6,  8 
(Schumann),  Nos.  2  and  8  were  specially  worthy  of  notice  ; 
nobody  could  have  interpreted  the  composer’s  design  better. 
Mademoiselle  Anna  Biegan  sang  Mendelssohn’s  “  Erste 
Veilchen  ”  and  the  “  Fnihlingslied,”  by  the  same  composer 
(admirably  accompanied  by  Sir  Julius  Benedict)  with  great 
taste  and  expression  ;  and  the  accompaniment  to  her  sing¬ 
ing  of  Schumann’s  “  Nussbaum  ”  was  played  as  Madame 
Schumann  can  alone  play  it.  If  we  recollect  rightly, 
Herr  Stockhausen  was  the  vocalist  at  the  recitals  last  year, 
and  produced  a  great  effect  in  the  same  song.  The  con¬ 
stantly  recurring  phrase  is  in  itself  so  simple  and  yet  so 
telling,  whether  in  the  major  or  minor  key,  that  no  person 
endowed  with  a  musical  ear  can  listen  to  it  without  being 
captivated  by  its  beauty.  Gluck’s  Gavotte,  for  the  piano¬ 
forte,  arranged  by  Brahms,  was  also  played  by  M^ame 
Schumann.  Two  “Lieder”  of  Mendelssohn’s  concluded 
the  recital,  one  of  them  being  the  well-known  presto  in 
0  major,  book  5,  usually  called  the  “  Spinnerlied,”  and 
the  other  from  the  last  book  of  the  “Songs  without 
Words.”  The  next  recital  takes  place  oii  the  29tb  of 
February. 
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was,  in  one  place,  130,000  to  the  square  mile,  while  in  the  country 
there  was  to  be  found  square  mile  after  square  mile  without  an 
occupant,  unless  it  was  a  gamekeeper.  Mr  Radford  seconded  the 
resolution. 

London  National  Societt  for  Women’s  Suffraob.— A  1^ 
ture  was  delivered  on  the  15th  instant  at  the  Temperance  Hall 
Commercial  road,  London,  bv  Mr  John  Macdonell,  in  favour  of 
the  enfranchisement  of  female  householders.  The  Rev.  Charles 
Stovel  occupied  the  chair.  The  lecturer  enumerated  several 
instances  in  which  the  law  and  the  arrangements  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  were  strongly  opposed  to  women’s  interests.  Although,  he 
said,  such  a  large  part  of  the  taxes  is  paid  by  womeu-householden, 
yet  scarcely  any  of  the  money  returns  to  them  in  the  shape  of 
Government  employment.  Although  many  branches  of  the  Civil 
Service  are  particularly  suited  to  women,  they  are  only  admitted 
to  a  few  very  subordinate  ones.  The  lecturer  drew  attention  to 
the  manifest  injustice  of  the  laws  regarding  married  women’s 
property.  In  the  marriage  service  it  is  the  bridegroom  who  says, 
“  With  all  my  worldly  goods  I  thee  endow,”  but  strangely  enough 
the  law  of  England  has  slipped  these  words  into  the  mouth  of  the 
bride.  The  unfair  principles  of  primogeniture  are  seen  to  be  most 
unfair  when  property  descends  to  sons  over  the  heads  of  daughters. 
Referring  to  the  alleged  inequality  of  the  sexes,  the  lecturer  said 
that  in  American  schools,  the  only  place  where  the  experiment 
had  been  fairly  tried,  the  girls  had  shown  themselves  equal  to  ^e 


MEETINGS  AND  LECTURES. 

Land  Tenure  Reform  Association. — A  public  meeting  was 
held  at  Birmingham  on  the  19th  instant,  when  Mr  George  Dawson 
presided.  The  Hon.  Lyulph  Stanley  moved — “  That  the  rights  of 
the  landed  proprietors,  which,  being  the  creation  of  law,  can  only 
be  sustained  as  means  to  the  general  good,  are  so  interpreted  in 
existing  legislation  that  this  object  is  greatly  sacrificed  to  the 
wealth  and  importance  of  a  class,  and  that  the  law  of  land  tenure, 
and  the  practice  of  Parliament  with  respect  to  the  land,  require 
such  alterations  as  may  bring  them  back  to  their  legitimate 
purpose.”  The  eighth  clause  of  the  programme  of  the  Land 
Tenure  Reform  Association  related  to  the  reservation  of  common 
lands  for  public  use,  subject  to  compensation  for  manorial  rights 
or  rights  of  common.  There  was  no  spoliation  in  this ;  it  was 
simply  claiming  back  for  the  people  what  belonged  to  them,  but 
had  been  partially  taken  away.  The  common  lands  were  formally 
the  common  property  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  district,  but  the 
meshes  and  intricacies  of  law  had  made  the  lord  of  the  manor 
the  owner  of  the  soil,  and  reduced  the  inhabitants  to  mere  com¬ 
moners,  having  certain  rights  on  the  surface.  The  law  only 
recognised  an  interest  in  the  common  in  those  who  were 
freeholders,  but  as  the  number  of  freeholders  had  dimi¬ 
nished,  and  there  was  an  idea  that  where  there  was  a  legal 
right  there  should  be  the  actual  enjoyment  of  it,  the  land¬ 
owners  thought  it  would  be  a  great  grievance  that  they 
should  not  be  at  liberty  to  enclose  their  own  commons.  The 
Association  proposed  to  stop  this  before  it  went  further.  It 
was  not  prepared  to  say  whether  peasant  proprietorships  or  large 
farms  were  absolutely  the  best,  but  it  said,  Here  is  an  oppor¬ 
tunity,  for  both,  and  especially  for  the  small  holders.”  Formerly, 
the  labourer  had  opportunities  to  get  a  holding,  and  his  life  was 
not  such  a  gloomy  Mank  as  it  was  at  present.  It  was  impossible 
for  him  to  get  a  farm  when  farms  ran  up  to  600  acres  or  more, 
and  it  was  not  just  that  a  man  should  not  have  the  opportunity  of 
investing  his  savings  and  making  a  little  position  for  himself.  All 
this  might  be  given  by  the  State  securing  the  waste  lands.  The 
association  also  advocated  co-operative  agriculture,  and  thesecur- 
ing  to  the  small  cultivator  a  durable  interest  in  his  land.  This 
principle  had  been  recognised  as  just  to  Ireland,  and  though  the 
stimulus  which  led  to  that  legislation  had  not  been  applied  to 
England,  yet  if  it  was  right  that  the  State  should  legislate  in  a 
certain  way  for  Ireland,  it  was  right  that  the  State  should  legis¬ 
late  in  the  same  way  for  England  too.  The  Land  Tenure  Reform 
Association  also  proposed  to  remove  all  legal  and  fiscal  impedi¬ 
ments  to  the  transfer  of  land,  to  secure  the  abolition  of  the  law  of 
primogeniture,  and  to  restrict  within  the  narrowest  limits  the 
power  of  tying  up  land.  It  was  difficult  to  understand  the  prin¬ 
ciple  on  which  the  law  rested  in  its  distinction  between  real  and 
personal  property.  If  the  law  were  altered,  it  would  effect  a 
great  change  in  the  minds  of  people  when  they  made  their  wills, 
and  they  would  find  a  great  difficulty  in  wresting  their  property 
away  fioin  their  younger  children  when  to  do  so  was  to  act  against 
the  intent  of  the  law.  The  great  thing,  however,  was  to  restrict 
within  the  narrowest  limits  the  power  of  tying  up  land.  Where 
land  was  tied  up  the  so-called  owner  was  only  the  tenant  for  life, 
and  he  was  impelled  to  save,  and  not  to  do  justice  to  the  land 
and  the  tenants,  because  his  savings  were  the  only  dependence 
of  his  younger  children.  If  an  owner  had  absolute  control  of 
his  land,  he  might  sell  some  and  make  good  use  of  the  money, 
for  common  sense  and  business-like  habits  sometimes  got  the  better 
of  training,  but  as  tenant  for  life  he  could  dispose  of  nothing. 
The  Association  further  claimed  that  the  future  unearned  increase 
in  the  value  of  land  should  be  intercepted  by  taxation  for  the 
common  good.  The  value  of  land  was  often  greatly  increased  by 
the  industry  of  others,  by  the  vicinity  of  a  large  town,  or  other 
cause,  without  any  effort  or  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  owner ; 
and  tins  value  ought  to  belong  to  the  country  which  had  produced 
it.  This  principle  seemed  strange  in  England,  but  it  was  nothing 
new,  and  it  was  the  principle  on  which  the  people  of  this  country 
administered  the  greater  part  of  India.  Mr  J.  Chamberlain 


Smith,  who  holds  that  boys  and  girls 


are  much  alike  when  trundling  their  hoops  in  the  streets,  bat 
become  different  under  the  influence  of  different  and  separate 
education.  The  lecturer  considered  that  the  knowledge  women 
generally  have  of  their  mother  tongue  and  the  grace  of  their  com¬ 
position  is,  on  the  average,  better  than  that  possessed  by  men. 
He  thought  that  if  women  had  had  a  part  in  writing  the  Clueen’s 
Speech  of  this  year  and  of  former  years,  it  would  have  had  less 
glaring  grammatical  errors.  He  concluded  by  queuing  some  sta¬ 
tistics  which  showed  that  amongst  criminals  a  vast  majority  is  of 
the  stronger  sex.  From  1865  to  1868  inclusive  there  were,  in  each 
year,  more  than  three  times  as  many  men  committed  to  prison  as 
women.  True  there  were  more  women  than  men  amongst  the  re¬ 
committals  ;  but  this  was  partly  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  a 
larger  proportion  of  women  were  totally  without  employment  or 


the  ability  to  read  and  write. 

On  the  21st  instant,  Miss  Blind  addressed  a  crowded  audience 
in  the  hall  of  the  Christian  Association,  Alpha  Road,  Marylebone. 
The  lecturer  quoted  numerous  illustrations  of  the  injustice  of  the 
laws  with  regard  to  women,  and  ended  with  an  eloquent  appeal  to 


working  men  to  remember  their  own  struggles  for  political  eman¬ 
cipation,  and  to  help  on  the  good  cause  by  voting  for  members 
who  are  in  favour  of  women’s  claims  to  the  suffrage.  The  Rev. 
J.  O.  Fellowes  presided,  and  spoke  at  some  length  in  favour  of 
claims  which  he  considered  both  just  and  moderate.  Mr  W.  D. 
Christie,  in  proposing  thanks  to  the  chairman,  said  that  he  was 
glad  to  see  such  a  meeting  presided  over  by  a  minister  belonging 
to  a  sect  which  had  always  been  conspicuous  for  upholding  such 
movements  as  the  abolition  of  slavery,  the  extension  of  the 
suffrage,  and  other  social  and  political  reforms.  He  hoped  that 
now  they  would  go  the  length  of  helping  women  to  obtain  political 
emancipation.  A  large  number  of  those  present  signed  the 
petition  in  favour  of  Mr  Jacob  Bright’s  bill. 

The  Rotal  Colonial  Institute  held  its  second  meeting  for 
the  present  session  at  its  new  rooms,  15  Strand,  on  Mond^  even¬ 
ing  last  (the  Duke  of  Manchester  in  the  chairY  Mr  F.  W.  Chesson 
read  a  paper  on  Manitoba.  There  was  a  large  attendance  of 
colonial  statesmen  and  of  gentlemen  who,  either  as  explorers  of 
Rupert’s  Laud,  or  as  officials  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  were 
specially  interested  in  the  subject.  The  lecturer  spoke  very  highly 
of  the  agricultural  resources  of  Manitoba,  and  of  the  regions 
watered  by  the  Saskachewan,  and  also  expatiated  on  the  mineral 
wealth  of  the  country,  with  especial  reference  to  the  specimens  of 
gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  lead,  cinnabar,  malachite,  which 
Professor  Tennant  submitted  to  the  select  committee  of  1857.  The 
great  want  of  the  country  was  railway  communication  with 
Canada.  The  railway  to  Pembina  would  be  completed  by  the 
end  of  the  present  year,  and  Manitoba  would  thus  be  brought  into 
direct  connection  with  every  part  of  the  American  Union.  He 
was  glad  to  say  that  Canada  intended  to  sell  the  land  to  bondji^ 
settlers  at  a  very  cheap  rate — from  one  to  ten  shillings  per  acre. 
There  was  a  good  hope  of  the  Indian  question  being  settled,  without 
the  occurrence  of  those  wars  of  extermination  which  had  disgraced 
the  territories  of  Dakotah  and  Montana;  for  the  half-breeds, 
who  constituted  the  great  bulk  of  the  civilised  population  at  Red 
River,  formed  a  connecting  link  between  the  Indian  tribes  and 
the  European  race,  and  would,  therefore,  protect  their  weaker 
brethren.  The  lecturer  praised  the  good  qualities  of  these  half- 
breeds-^descendants  of  French  vmfCMeurt  and  Scotch  servants  of 
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LITERARY. 


DE  KALISCH  ON  LEVITIOUS. 

A  Historical  and  Critical  Commentary  on  the  Old  Testament^  with 
a  New  Translation.  By  M.  M.  Kalisch,  Phil.  Doc.,  M.A. 
Leviticus.  Part  II.  Longmans. 

Dr  Kalisch  is  less  bold  than  some  other  German  critics 
of  the  Jewish  Bible  ;  but  the  very  temperate  tone  in  which 
he  writes  should,  on  that  account,  all  the  more  induce  his 
readers  to  consider  impartially  the  well-arranged  stores 
of  archaeological  research  that  he  sets  before  them.  Dr 
Kalisch  does  not  so  much  concern  himself  as  to  the  dates 
at  which  the  various  sections  of  the  Pentateuch  were 
written  :  nor  does  he  add  much  to  the  philological  argu¬ 
ments  in  favour  of  very  much  later  authorship  than  was 
formerly  attributed  to  the  Mosaic  literature,  which  have  been 
BO  cogently  set  forth  by  Professor  Kuenen,  Bishop  Oolenso, 
and  others.  In  its  own  way,  however,  his  work  is  invaluable, 
and,  taking  the  shape  of  a  verse  by  verse  commentary,  it 
enables  him  to  consider  exhaustively  the  historical  and 
moral  significance  of  every  clause  in  the  writings  that  he 
examines,  while  in  the  treatises  with  which  his  commentary 
is  interspersed  he  is  able  sucdnctly  to  sum  up  his  con¬ 
clusions  and  to  enlarge  on  the  points  of  the  gteatest  interest 
and  importance. 

Having  in  three  previous  volumes  discussed  the  books  of 
Genesis  and  Exodus,  and  the  first  ten  chapters  of  Leviticus, 
Dr  Kalisch,  in  the  division  before  us,  completes  his  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  third  part  of  the  Pentateuch.  If  the  topics 
of  which  he  here  has  to  treat  are  in  themselves  often  unin¬ 
viting,  they  all  the  more  curiously  illustrate  the  condition 
of  the  Jewish  religion  when  it  was  under  the  heaviest 
bondage  of  sacerdotalism,  and  they  are  accordingly  all  the 
more  useful  as  helping  us  to  shake  off  the  unworthy 
estimate  of  Deity  that  is  necessary  to  the  old-fashioned 
view  of  Scripture  inspiration.  In  abandoning  the  tradi¬ 
tional  conceptions  of  the  origin  of  the  Pentateuch,’*  says 
Dr  Kalisch,  **  we  gain  a  great  and  most  valuable  boon  ;  for, 
in  viewing  the  marvellous  religious  edifice  of  the  Hebrews 
as  their  own  and  patiently  achieved  creation,  their  intellec¬ 
tual  life  and  struggles  are  brought  home  to  our  under¬ 
standings  and  our  human  sympathies,  and  thus  cannot  fail 
to  inspire  us  with  a  new  interest  and  a  higher  admiration. 
Unless  the  older  portions  of  Exodus,  the  enactments  of 
Deuteronomy,  and  those  of  Leviticus  and  Numbers,  be 
viewed  as  so  many  successive  stages  of  legislation,  the 
grand  spiritual  and  political  history  of  the  ancient  Hebrews, 
which  extends  over  a  period  of  more  than  a  thousand  years, 
can  neither  be  comprehended  nor  adequately  appreciated.” 
Dr  Kalisch  is  careful,  all  through  his  work,  to  show  how 
”  nearly  all  the  chief  ordinances  of  the  Hebrews  passed 
through  three  successive  stages, — the  physical  or  natural, 
the  historical,  and  the  theocratic  or  spiritual.’*  **  But,**  he 
adds,  the  different  phases  are  separated  from  each  other 
by  long  intervals,  and  the  last  pre-supposes  a  singular 
degree  of  moral  refinement  and  religious  training ;  it  cer¬ 
tainly  pre-supposes  an  age  very  far  in  advance  of  that  in 
which  the  people  danced  round  the  golden  image  of  the 
calf  Apis,  exclaiming,  ‘  These  are  thy  gods,  0  Israel,  who 
brought  thee  up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,*  or  of  that  in 
which  Jephthah  believed  he  was  presenting  an  acceptable 
offering  to  God  by  slaughtering  his  daughter  as  a  holo¬ 
caust.”  We  can  hardly  agree  with  Dr  Kalisch  as  to  the 
great  advance  in  “  moral  refinement  ”  that  appears  in 
Leviticus,  which  was  written  probably  in  N6hemiah*s  day 
or  soon  after,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  progress 
of  y  religious  training  **  under  the  hierarchical  tyranny  to 
which  the  Jews  were  subjected  during  the  last  few  centitties 
previous  to  their  conquest  by  the  Homans. 

The  development  of  Jewish  legislation  is  particularly 
apparent  in  the  dietary  and  sanitary  laws  that  occupy 
chapters  xi.-xv.  of  Leviticus.  In  their  origin  a  distinct 
and  very  praiseworthy  regard  for  health  is  traceable.  The 
Jews,  or  the  forerunners  from  whom  they  borrowed  their 
institutions, — and  kindred  institutions  prevailed  among  all 
the  ancient  nations  of  the  East, — saw  the  expediency  of 
avoiding  the  flesh  of  certain  animals,  like  pork,  which  to 
tem^raments  such  as  theirs  was  especially  likely  to  prove 
unwholesome.  From  other  food  they  were  detent  by  i 


the  need  of  using  in  other  ways  all  the  animals  from  which 
it  might  be  obtained.  There  was,  doubtless,  good  sense  in 
the  primitive  restrictions  that  were  adopted.  But  gradually 
artificial  restraints  were  added.  Thus  the  fat  of  all  beasts 
had  to  be  laid  upon  the  altar,  instead  of  being  eaten,  and 
the  precept  was  issued,  “  All  fat  belongs  to  the  Lord,** 
because  of  the  value  of  this  commodity  as  an  article  of 
commerce  and  one  that  it  was  particularly  easy  for  the 
priests  to  make  money  out  of.  Other  prohibitions  can  only 
be  explained  on  the  assumption  that  the  priests  deemed  it 
necessary  to  increase  their  impositions  on  the  popular 
belief  as  mere  agencies  for  enslaving  their  reason,  as  when 
the  sciatic  nerve  of  every  animal  was  forbidden  out  of 
respect  to  the  blasphemous  story  of  Jacob's  lameness  after 
his  wrestling  with  the  Almighty.  The  same  process  may 
be  observed  in  the  laws  of  purification.  It  was  manifestly 
desirable  that  persons  with  infectious  diseases  should  be 
separated  from  their  neighbours,  and  that  bodily  cleanliness 
and  decency  should  be  observed  by  men  and  women.  Out 
of  these  arrangements  grew  all  the  frivolous  and  disgusting 
restrictions  of  later  times.  There  were  very  strong  reasons 
for  the  multiplying  of  offences,  seeing  that  every  offence 
had  to  be  expiated  by  a  sin-offering  whereby  the  wealth  of 
the  priests  was  increased. 

The  growth  of  hierarchism  is  also  apparent  in  the  matri¬ 
monial  laws  of  the  Jews.  At  first,  Hebrews  were  freely 
allowed  to  marry  foreigners,  as  when  Moses  married  first  a 
Midianite  and  then  an  Ethiopian,  Aaron  and  Miriam  being 
severely  punished  for  protesting  against  the  second  alliance. 
Incest,  even,  was  tolerated,  as  when  Abraham  married  his 
sister  Sarah.  GraduaUy,  however,  both,  the  wholesome  and 
the  unwholesome  freedom  were  restrained ;  successive 
limitations  were  appointed,  and  code  after  code  of  pro¬ 
hibited  affinity  was  issued,  as  of  heavenly  appointment. 
They  who  profess  now  to  oppose  marriage  with  a  deceased 
wife’s  sister  on  the  plea  that  it  is  not  allowed  in  the  Bible, 
would  do  well  to  recall  the  variations  in  Scriptural  precept 
and  example  on  this  point.  Jacob  was  allowed  to  have 
two  sisters  as  wives  at  the  same  time.  The  Levitical  law 
forbade  this  special  form  of  polygamy ;  but,  by  inference, 
clearly  sanctioned  a  man’s  marring  a  second  sister  after 
the  death  of  the  first.  The  later  Jews,  however,  seem  to 
have  thought  such  marriages  objectionable ;  and  certainly  it 
might  be  fairly  inferred  from  other  prohibitory  laws — if  any 
inference  at  all  from  them  were  justifiable — that  they  were 
inadmissible.  But  what  justification  can  be  found  for  any¬ 
thing  in  the  Levitical  laws  p  In  the  lists  of  Leviticus,”  says 
Dr  Kalisch,  “  the  marriage  with  a  brother's  wife  is  twice 
clearly  forbidden,  and  once  it  is  denounced  as  a  defilement 
and  an  abomination,  sure  to  be  visited  with  the  penalty  of 
childlessness.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  in  Deuteronomy, 
such  a  marriage  is,  under  certain  circumstances,  as  clearly 
and  as  emphatically  enjoined  as  a  sacred  duty.  If  a  man 
had  died  without  leaving  a  son,  his  brother  was  obliged  to 
marry  his  widow.  If  the  brother  refused  to  marry  the 
widow,  he  was  branded  with  public  disgrace  as  a  traitor  to 
his  family.” 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  the  illustrative  essays 
contained  in  this  volume  b  one  on  **  The  Doctrine  of  Angels 
and  Spirits,”  in  which  Dr  Kalisch  shows  of  what  sort  was 
the  so-called  monothebm  of  the  Jews. 

According  to  the  simple  notions  of  the  Bible,  the  earth  is  the 
centre  of  the  universe,  while  heaven,  with  the  sun  and  moon 
and  the  myriads  of  stars,  is  a  canopy  over  the  earth,  and  the  abode 
of  God,  from  whence  He  descends  to  visit  the  earth.  When¬ 
ever  He  does  descend,  He  appears  in  bodily  shape,  or  as  an  angel. 
He  and  the  angel  being  identical.  Hence  there  was  at  first  no 
distinction  of  good  and  evil  angeb ;  being  all  alike  the  organs  of 
God’s  will,  they  were  all  good  and  holy ;  and  they  vanUhed  when 
they  had  fulfilled  their  mission,  to  reappear  when  a  new  miracle 
of  Divine  intercession  was  to  be  wrought.  In  later  times,  the 
Hebrews  abandoned  a  child*hke  conception  which  limits  God  in 
space,  and  makes  Him  corporeal  almost  like  a  heathen  deity ;  but 
still  desirous  to  establish  a  personal  intercourse  between  heaven 
and  earth,  they  conceived  Him  as  the  lord  of  angels,  whom  He 
sends  in  forms  perceptible  to  mortal  eyes,  while  He  Himself 
remains  in  His  celestial  realms,  an  unchangeable  spirit. 

In  the  earlier  stage  of  Jewbh  belief  we  find  the  angeb 
of  God,”  or  God  in  human  shape,  so  corporeal  as  to  be  able 
to  beget  children  on  earth,  to  wrestle  with  men,  to  eat  their 
food,  and  to  lead  them  about  by  the  hand.  This  crude  idea 
seems  to  have  lasted,  with  but  little  change,  down  to  the 
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time  of  the  Babylonian  captivity.  Heaven  was  supposed 
to  be  crowded  with  angels,  good  and  bad,  rendering  willing 
or  unwilling  obedience  to  “  the  Lord  of  Hosts.” 

There  are  “angels  of  peace,”  who  feel  pity  and  compassion,  and 
weep  bitterly  at  the  sight  of  desolation  and  human  misery ;  there 
are  the  fiery  Seraphim  with  six  wings,  who  stand  round  God’s 
throne  in  His  celestial  Sanctuary,  ready  to  execute  His  commands, 
and  thus  praising  Him  in  alternating  choirs ;  “  Holy,  holy,  holy, 
is  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  the  whole  earth  is  full  of  His  glory ;  and 
there  are  the  Cherubim,  symbols  of  God’s  presence,  the  ministers 
of  His  power  and  will,  and  the  guardians  of  the  unapproachable 
paradise.  On  the  other  hand  we  have  angels  of  death  and  angels 
of  revenge  or  punishment,  a  destroying  angel  who  spreads  pes¬ 
tilence,  a  deceiving  angel  who  misleads  prophets  as  a  “lying 
spirit,”  and  Satan  himself,  the  wily  tempter,  who  in  the  form  of 
toe  serpent  enticed  the  first  couple  to  disobedience,  and  thus 
robbed  them  of  a  deathless  existence  of  innocence  and  happiness. 

After  the  Babylonian  captivity,  both  good  and  bad  angels 
became  more  numerous  and  powerful.  They  were  not,  as 
formerly,  identified  with  God  ;  but  had  separate  existences, 
and  exercised  separate  functions  in  the  government  of  the 
world.  They  were  sometimes  ethereal,  sometimes  very 
substantial ;  now  they  would  ride  on  horseback  ;  now  they 
would  fiash  through  the  lightning;  now  they  would  fly 
with  either  two  wings  or  four,  the  sound  of  their  voices 
and  their  wings  being  like  the  noise  of  mighty  waters. 
They  were  both  males  and  females,  both  good  and  bad. 
Sometimes  they  are  described  in  the  Bible  as  dancing  gob¬ 
lins  haunting  deserts  and  dismal  solitudes,  and  making  them 
resound  with  their  wild  shrieks  and  ghastly  revelries and 
sometimes  as  **  malignant  fiends  to  be  propitiated  by  sacri- 
fices  and  even  by  holocausts  of  children.”  The  most  re¬ 
markable  instance  of  bad-angel- worship  in  the  Bible  appears 
in  Leviticus  xvi.,  8,  where,  on  the  Day  of  Atonement,  the 
High  Priest  was  to  ”  cast  lots  upon  the  two  goats,  one  lot  for 
the  Lord,  and  the  other  lot  for  Azazel.”  Here  God  and  the 
Devil  stand  in  the  same  dualism  as  the  Persian  Ormuzd  and 
Ahriman  ;  and  it  is  often  repeated,  as  when  **  Satan  stood 
up  against  Israel,  and  provoked  David  to  number  Israel.” 
An  impartial  study  of  the  angelology  and  demonology  of  the 
Bible,  as  Dr  Kalisch  observes,  shows  that  **  the  numberless 
spirits  recognised  as  real  powers  both  by  the  people  and  by 
their  learned  teachers,  and  the  assumption  of  a  busy  inter¬ 
ference  of  those  beings  in  all  the  concerns  of  life,  plainly 
implied  the  desertion  of  an  unqualified  monotheism.”  If 
the  sacred  books  of  the  Jews  are  to  be  taken  as  inspired 
and  authoritative  guides  by  modern  Christians,  they  sanc¬ 
tion  idolatries  that  Christians  wholly  repudiate  in  theory. 


tion.  This  is  hardly  courteous,  and  it  is  certainly  unjust 
We  readily  concede  to  him  that  Congreve  was  inferior  to 
Moliere  ;  but  there  was  more  originality  in  Congreve  than 
he  is  disposed  to  admit,  and  the  differences,  as  Ulustratinv 
the  temper  of  the  audiences  for  which  they  wrote,  between 
Congreve  and  his  contemporaries  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Moliere  and  his  contemporaries  on  the  other,  are  not  so 
much  in  favour  of  the  French  dramatists  as  M.  Taine 
considers.  It  is  quite  true  that  England  was  less  refined 
than  France  when  Charles  II. ’s  courtiers  imported  French 
manners  into  England,  and  that  the  manners  they  intro¬ 
duced  were  only  showy  coverings  to  a  corrupted  system 
although  M.  Taine’s  description  of  the  English  stage  as 
reflecting  the  English  character  is  far  too  highly  coloured. 
“  All  the  successful  characters,”  he  says,  “  can  be  reduced 
to  two  classes — natural  beings  on  the  one  part,  and  artifi¬ 
cial  on  the  other ;  the  first  with  the  coarseness  and  shame¬ 
lessness  of  their  primitive  inclinations,  the  second  with  the 
frivolities  and  vices  of  worldly  habits ;  the  first  unculti¬ 
vated,  their  simplicity  revealing  nothing  but  innate  base¬ 
ness  ;  the  second  cultivated,  their  refinement  instilling  into 
them  nothing  but  a  new  corruption.”  But,  even  if  it  were 
so,  it  was  surely  better  that  the  baseness  and  the  corrup¬ 
tion  should  be  rudely  presented  on  the  stage,  as  thereby 
people  were  helped  to  betake  themselves  to  better  ways. 
The  very  grossness  of  their  literature  conduced  to  a  healthier 
national  temper.  ”  Through  disgust  and  reaction,”  as  M. 
Taine  himself  says,  a  revolution  was  at  hand  in  literary 
feeling  and  moral  habits,  as  well  as  in  general  beliefs  and 
political  institutions.  The  Englishman  was  to  change 
altogether,  and  at  a  single  turn.  He  discovered  that  he 
was  not  monarchical,  Papistical,  nor  sceptical,  but  liberal, 
Protestant,  and  devout.  He  came  to  understand  that  he 
was  not  a  roisterer  nor  a  worldling,  but  reflective  and  intro¬ 
spective.” 

M.  Taine  devotes,  perhaps,  too  much  space  to  the  plays 
of  the  Eestoration.  Even  in  speaking  of  Dryden  he  refers 
at  far  greater  length  to  his  tragedies  than  to  his  satires. 
Yet  in  the  little  that  he  says  about  Dryden’s  poetry  he 
brings  out,  not  only  the  main  features  of  Dryden ’s  own 


M.  TAINE’S  HISTOEY  OF  ENGLISH  LITEEATUEE. 

History  of  English  Literature.  By  H.  A.  Taine.  Translated  by 
H.  Van  Laun,  one  of  the  Masters  at  the  Edinburgh  Academy. 
With  a  Preface  by  the  Author.  Vol.  II.  Edmonston  and 
Douglas. 

In  noticing,  last  autumn,  the  first  volume  of  Mr  Van 
Laun’s  excellent  translation  of  M.  Taine’s  *  History  of 
English  Literature,’  we  said  nothing  of  the  last  chapter, 
with  which  begins  a  review  of  ”  The  Classic  Age.”  This 
section  fills  more  than  a  third  of  the  second  volume,  the 
rest  being  occupied  with  a  longer,  but  less  comprehensive, 
examination  of  Modern  Life  and  Modern  Authors.” 

Although  in  his  seven  chapters  concerning  ”  the  classic 
age  ”  M.  Taine  shows  himself  as  careful  and  industrious 
a  student  as  ever,  he  is  here,  we  think,  less  successful  than 
in  other  parts  of  his  work.  In  his  review  of  the  Tudor 
writers  he  pointed  out  many  blemishes  in  style  and  thought 
ihat  native  critics  are  apt  to  lose  sight  of  ;  but  he  allowed 
himself  to  use  terms  of  almost  enthusiastic  admiration.  In 
Shakespeare  especially  he  saw  ”  a  mind,  perplexing  to  all 
the  French  modes  of  analysis  and  reasoning,  all-powerful, 
excessive  ;  the  most  creative  that  ever  engaged  in  the  exact 
copy  of  the  details  of  actual  existence,  in  the  dazzling 
caprice  of  fancy,  in  the  profound  complications  of  super, 
human  passions  ;  so  extreme  in  joy  and  pain,  so  abrupt  of 
gait,  so  stormy  and  impetuous  in  his  transports,  that  this 
great  age  alone  could  have  cradled  such  a  child.”  But 
when  he  comes  to  the  next  period,  he  finds  that  France  is 
in  advance  of  England,  and  that  Moliere  is  the  Shake¬ 
speare  of  his  day ;  and,  seeing  that  English  literature  at 
this  time  is,  to  a  great  extent,  formed  upon  French  models, 
he  undervalues  the  native  wit  that  is  in  it,  and  sneers  over- 
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wisdom  in  his  exposition  oi  tne  moral  ana  social  revoiation 
that  was  slowly  worked  out  as  a  consequence,  or,  at  any 
rate  as  a  sequel,  of  the  political  crisis  of  1688.  This  is  the 
special  merit  of  his  work.  It  is  pre-eminently  a  history 
of  English  cirilisation,  as  it  is  reflected  in  English  litera- 
tare,  and  he  shows  at  each  stage  how  the  ciyilisation  has 
progressed  in  accordance  with  necessary  laws  of  social 
growth  and  by  a  clearly  traceable  line  of  cause  and  effect. 
In  England  he  flnds  part  of  the  development  that  has 
occurred  in  the  whole  of  Europe,  and  in  England  he  sees 
that  it  has  been  more  successful  than  elsewhere.  **  Mode¬ 
rate  monarchies  and  regular  administrations  had  permitted 
the  middle  class  to  develop  itself  under  the  pompous 
aristocracy  of  the  court,  as  useful  plants  may  be  seen 
shooting  up  under  trees  that  serve  for  show  and  ornament. 
They  multiply,  grow,  rise  to  the  height  of  their  rivals, 
envelop  them  in  their  luxuriant  growth,  and  obscure  them 
by  their  density.  A  new  world,  commonplace,  plebeian, 
thenceforth  occupies  the  ground,  attracts  the  gaze,  imposes 
its  form  in  manners,  stamps  its  image  in  the  mind.*’  And 
he  shows  how,  in  England,  this  movement  was  in  due  time 
aided  by  two  greater  but  not  alien  forces,  the  one  demo¬ 
cratic,  the  other  philosophical,  working  in  France  and 
Germany.  Perhaps  rather  fancifully,  he  sees  in  Bums  the 
first  distinct  working  of  these  influences,  os  far  as  literature 
was  concerned  ;  and  in  a  long  chapter,  to  which  we  have 
already  referred,  he  shows  how  forcibly  they  worked  in 
Byron  and  in  Byron’s  generation. 

The  last  six  chapters  in  the  volume  before  us  were  origi¬ 
nally  published  as  a  separate  work  on  *  Modern  Authors,’ 
a  sequel  to  the  '  History  of  English  Literature.’  Here,  saying 
very  little  about  other  writers,  M.  Taine  examines  minutely 
the  works  of  Dickens,  Thackeray,  Macaulay,  Mr  Carlyle, 
Mr  Mill,  and  Mr  Tennyson,  “  as  representing  the  common 
features,  the  opposite  tendencies,  and,  consequently,  the 
general  direction  of  the  public  mind.”  In  them,  as  in  all 
the  other  writers,  he  sees  two  special  features  : 

One  of  these  featares  is  proper  to  English  civilisation,  the  other 
to  the  civilisation  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  one  is 
national,  the  other  European.  On  the  one  hand,  special  to  this 
people,  their  literature  is  an  inquiry  instituted  into  humanity, 
*“®l5®ther  positive,  and  consequently  only  partially  beautiful  or 
philosophical,  but  very  exact,  minute,  useful,  and  moreover  very 
moral;  and  this  to  such  a  degree,  that  sometimes  the  generosity 
P*^*^ty  of  its  aspirations  raises  it  to  heights  which  no  artist  or 
philosopher  has  transcended.  On  the  other  hand,  in  common 
with  the  various  peoples  of  our  age,  this  literature  subordinates 
®*‘®®ds  and  institutions  to  private  inquiry  and  esta- 
olished  science — I  mean,  to  that  irresponsible  tribunal  which  is 
erected  in  each  man’s  individual  conscience,  and  to  that  universal 
autnonty  which  the  diverse  human  judgments,  mutually  rectified, 
ana  controlled  by  practice  borrow  from  the  verifications  of 
**Wh**”^*’  from  their  own  harmony. 

th  ”**^*'^**^- P*'**®^  tendencies  and  on 

inese  doctrines,  we  cannot,  I  think,  refuse  them  the  merit  of 
spontaneity  and  originality.  They  are  living  and  thriving  plants, 
ine  BIX  writers,  described  in  this  volume,  have  expressed 
cacious  and  complete  ideas  on  God,  nature,  man,  science, 
igion,  art,  and  morality.  To  produce  such  ideas  we  have  in 
urope  at  this  day  but  three  nations— England,  Germany,  and 
of  England  will  here  be  found  arranged,  die- 
coil  »  •**^*^  compared  with  those  of  the  other  two  thinking 


whole  sptem  of  his  practical  and  speculative  ideas ;  he  does  not 
I  waver,  he  no  longer  donbts,  he  knows  what  he  ought  to  believe 
and  to  do.  He  is  not  carried  away  by  theories,  dulled  by  sloth, 
checked  by  contradictions.  Elsewhere  youth  is  like  a  stagnant  or 
scattering  water;  here  there  is  a  fine  old  channel  which  receives 
and  directs  to  a  useful  and  sure  end  the  stream  of  its  activities  and 
passions.  He  acts,  works,  rules.  He  is  married,  has  tenants,  is  a 
mn^strate,  becomes  a  politician.  He  improves  and  rules  his 
parish,  his  estate,  and  his  family.  He  founds  societies,  spe.aks  at 
meetings,  superintends  schools,  dispenses  justice,  introduces  im- 

Erovements ;  he  employs  bis  reading,  his  travels,  his  connections, 
is  fortune,  and  his  rank,  to  lead  his  neighbours  and  dependents 
amicably  to  some  work  which  profits  themselves  and  the  public. 
He  is  influential  and  respected.  He  has  the  pleasures  of  self¬ 
esteem  and  the  satisfaction  of  conscience.  He  knows  that  he  has 
authority,  and  that  he  uses  it  loyally,  for  the  good  of  others.  And 
this  healthy  state  of  mind  is  supported  by  a  wholesome  life.  His 
mind  is  beyond  doubt  cultivated  and  occupied;  he  is  well-informed, 
knows  several  languages,  has  travelled,  is  fond  of  all  precise 
information  :  he  is  kept  by  his  newspaper  conversant  with  all  new 
ideas  and  discoveries.  But,  at  the  same  time,  he  loves  and  prac¬ 
tises  all  bodily  exercises.  He  rides,  takes  long  walks,  hunts, 
yachts,  follows  closely  and  by  himself  all  the  details  of  breeding 
and  agriculture ;  ho  lives  in  the  open  air,  he  withstands  the  en¬ 
croachments  of  a  sedentary  life,  which  always  elsewhere  leads 
the  modern  man  to  agitation  of  the  brain,  weakness  of  the 
muscles,  and  excitement  of  the  nerves.  Such  is  this  elegant  and 
common-sense  society,  refined  in  comfort,  regular  in  conduct, 
whose  dilettante  tastes  and  moral  principles  confine  it  within 
a  sort  of  flowery  border,  and  prevent  it  from  having  its  attention 
diverted. 

Does  any  poet  suit  such  a  society  better  than  Tennyson? 
Without  being  a  pedant,  he  is  moral ;  he  may  be  read  in  the 
family  circle  by  night ;  he  does  not  rebel  against  society  and  life ; 
he  speaks  of  God  and  the  soul,  nobly,  tenderly,  without  ecclesias¬ 
tical  prejudice ;  there  is  no  need  to  reproach  him  like  Lord  Byron  ; 
he  has  no  violent  and  abrupt  words,  excessive  and  scandalous 
sentiments;  he  will  pervert  nobody.  We  shall  not  be  troubled 
when  we  close  the  book;  we  may  listen  when  we  quit  him,  with¬ 
out  contrast,  to  the  grave  voice  of  the  master  of  the  house,  who 
repeats  the  evening  prayers  before  the  kneeling  servants.  And 
yet,  when  we  quit  him,  we  keep  a  smile  of  pleasure  on  our  lips. 
The  traveller,  the  lover  of  archaeology,  has  been  pleased  by  the 
imitations  of  foreign  and  antique  sentiments.  The  sportsman, 
the  lover  of  the  country,  has  relished  the  little  country  scenes  and 
the  rich  rural  pictures.  The  ladies  have  been  charmed  by  his  por¬ 
traits  of  women  ;  they  are  so  exquisite  and  pure !  He  has  laid 
such  delicate  blushes  on  those  lovely  cheeks  !  He  has  depicted 
so  well  the  changing  expression  of  those  proud  or  candid  eyes  I 
They  like  him  because  they  feel  that  be  likes  them.  More,  be 
honours  them,  and  rises  in  his  nobility  to  the  height  of  their 
parity.  Youug  girls  weep  in  listening  to  him ;  certainly  when, 
a  while  ago,  we  heard  the  legend  of  Elain  or  EniJ  read,  we  saw 
the  fair  heads  drooping  under  the  flowers  which  aJorned  them, 
and  white  shoulders  heaving  with  furtive  emotion.  And  how 
delicate  was  this  emotion  1  He  has  not  rudely  trenched  upon 
truth  and  passion.  He  has  risen  to  the  height  of  noble  and  tender 
sentiments.  He  has  gleaned  from  all  nature  and  all  history  what 
was  most  lofty  and  amiable.  He  has  chosen  his  ideas,  chiselled 
his  words,  equalled  by  his  artifices,  successes,  and  diversity  of  his 
style,  the  pleasantness  and  perfection  of  social  elegance  in  the 
midst  of  which  we  read  him.  His  poetiw  is  like  one  of  those  gilt 
and  painted  stands  in  which  flowers  of  the  country  and  exotics 
mingle  in  artful  harmony  their  stalks  find  foliage,  their  clusters 
and  cups,  their  scents  and  hues.  It  seems  made  expressly  for 
these  wealthy,  cultivated,  free  business  men,  heirs  of  the  aucient 
nobility,  new  leaders  of  a  new  England.  It  is  part  of  their  luxury 
08  of  their  morality ;  it  is  an  eloquent  confirmation  of  their  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  a  precious  article  of  their  drawing  room  furniture. 

A  critic  who  can  write  thus  has  much  to  teach  us,  ani 
every  page  of  M.  Taine’s  work  is  instructive  reading. 


THE  BRITISH  SCHOOL  OF  SCULPTURE. 

The  British  School  of  Sculpture.  With  Einay  and  Notices.  By 
William  B.  Scott.  Virtue  and  Co. 

There  is  no  department  of  our  literature  in  a  less  satis¬ 
factory  condition  than  that  relating  to  the  Fine  Arts.  A 
considerable  number  of  large  and  expensive  books  on  art 
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and  artists  are  publislied  in  England  every  year,  but,  with 
exceedingly  rare  exceptions,  they  are  simply  collections  of 
engravings  or  photographs,  accompanied  by  more  or  less  of 
that  kind  of  writing  which  is  sufficiently  described  by  the 
term  letterpress.  The  vast  majority  of  these  works,  it 
must  be  confessed,  do  not  profess  to  be  anything  else  than 
Christmas  or  table-books,  got  up  exclusively  for  the  sake 
of  the  illustrations  and  the  binding,  and  intended  as  a 
substitute  for  boxes  of  confections.  They  belong,  in  short, 
to  the  category  of  hoolcs  which  are  no  hooVe^  although  they 
are  not  mentioned  in  Charles  Lamb's  list,  and,  like  other 
fancy  articles  that  are  of  little  or  no  use,  they  are  purchased 
only  to  be  given  away  as  presents.  The  latter  fact  may 
explain,  to  some  degree  at  least,  the  kind  indulgence 
extended  to  these  publications  by  the  persons  into  whose 
possession  they  come,  and  it  may  also  account  for  the 
circumstance  that  they  are  never  closely  scrutinised 
either  by  the  giver  or  by  the  receiver.  It  is  proverbially 
improper  to  look  a  gift  horse  in  the  mouth,  and  as  friendly 
gifts  the  estimation  in  which  these  books  are  held  does  not 
depend  on  their  intrinsic  merits,  although  it  may  not,  in 
all  cases,  be  entirely  unaffected  b^  their  market  value. 
These  costly  works  frequently  contain  excellent  engravings 
of  important  pictures  and  statuary,  and  want  nothing  but 
intelligent  arrangement  and  a  sound  critical  commentary 
to  make  them  a  valuable  means  of  disseminating  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  history  and  development  of  the  arts.  For 
this  purpose  they  are  at  present  nearly  wholly  worthless. 
They  are,  as  a  rule,  superior  picture-books,  and  nothing  more. 

In  his  preface  Mr  W.  B.  Scott  describes  the  handsome 
volume  before  us  as  **  a  book  of  illustrations  ”  and 

a  table-book,”  and  speaks  of  the  publishers  as  its  pro¬ 
jectors.  The  text  has  evidently  been  prepared  to  suit 
the  engravings  and  woodcuts, — which  have  already  been 
published  for  the  most  part,  if  not  wholly,  in  the  Art 
Journal,* — and  is  considered  by  its  author  as  a  quite  sub¬ 
sidiary  portion  of  the  book.  But  Mr  Scott’s  preliminary 
essay,  and  his  short  notices  of  the  lives,  works,  and  styles 
of  deceased  British  sculptors,  form  an  interesting  work, 
which,  although  it  is  confessedly  incomplete,  and  in  many 
respects  defective,  is  nevertheless  a  very  useful  contribu¬ 
tion  to  our  art  literature.  The  plan  and  scope  of  this 
volume  clearly  distinguish  it  from  the  class  of  purposeless 
picture-books  to  which  Mr  Scott  apparently  thinks  it  belongs. 
As  regards  both  the  illustrations  and  the  text,  it  conveys 
a  tolerably  accurate  idea  of  the  progress  of  our  school  of 
sculpture,  and  is,  perhaps,  the  best  book  that  has  been 
written  on  the  subject.  The  present  volume  is  to  be  followed 
by  another,  containing  illustrations  of  the  works  and  notices 
of  the  lives  of  our  living  sculptors,  which  will  bring  the 
work  up  to  the  latest  date. 

There  is  no  just  reason  why  we  should  be  ashamed  of 
our  sculptors,  and  yet  this  is  the  general  feeling  with  which 
they  are  regarded  even  by  those  who  are  proud  of  the 
achievements  of  our  painters  and  architects.  It  is  curious 
to  note  the  good-humoured  and  almost  joyful  alacrity 
with  which  we  all  join  in  the  denunciation  of  our  public 
statues,  whenever  our  attention  is  directed  to  them.  But 
in  many  instances,  our  climate  is  fully  as  responsible  for 
the  contempt  we  heap  on  our  out-door  monuments,  as  the 
artists  who  erected  them.  Many  statues  have  been  raised 
in  this  country  which  thoroughly  deserve  the  condemnation 
they  have  received,  but  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  the  modern  British  school  of  sculpture  is,  as  a  whole, 
greatly  inferior  to  that  of  any  of  the  other  leading  nations 
of  Europe.  The  history  of  this  art  in  England  reflects 
credit  on  the  nation,  and  if  we  had  produced  no  other 
great  sculptor  than  John  Flaxman,  his  name  alone  would, 
as  Mr  Scott  remarks,  entitle  ns  to  a  place  among  the 
modem  nations  most  advanced  in  sculpture.  Considering 
the  brief  period  that  has  elapsed  since  the  revival  of 
sculpture  in  England,  our  school  must  be  allowed  to  have 
made  marked  progress  and  to  have  attained  a  very  credit¬ 
able  standard  of  excellence.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
the  plastic  art  of  no  country  in  the  world  will,  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  time,  bear  comparison  with  the  statuary  of  ancient 
Greece,  or  even  with  that  of  the  age  of  Michel  Angelo. 
A  comparative  degree  of  merit  is  all  that  the  best  con¬ 
temporary  school  of  sculpture  in  Europe  can  claim. 


The  outlines  of  the  history  of  this  art  in  England  m* 
be  briefly  traced.  **  We  must  divide  English  sculpture  ’’ 
says  Mr  Scott,  “  into  two  distinct  periods  and  schools  •  the 
one  during  the  thirteenth  to  the  fifteenth  century,  and  in 
the  service  of  architecture  and  of  the  Church ;  the  other  a 
revival,  under  foreign  influence  and  classic  inspiration 
belonging  to  [or,  rather,  beginning  in,]  the  latter  half  of 
last  century.”  William  Torel,  who  died  in  1300  the 
moulder  of  the  recumbent  monumental  effigy  of  Henry  in. 
and  of  Eleanor,  Queen  of  Edward  I.,  may  1^  said  to  begin 
the  list  of  our  sculptors,  although  the  sculptured  histories 
and  figures  on  many  of  our  cathedrals  were  probably  the 
work  of  English  artists  of  an  earlier  date  whose  names 
have  not  b^n  preserved.  These  statues  are  mads  of  a 
yellow  metal  called  latten,  and  are  the  earliest  examples  of 
metal  statuary  in  this  country.  The  art  of  casting  metid 
statues  would  seem  to  have  been  lost  to  England  after  the 
decease  of  Torel,  for  the  next  monumental  figure  we  meet 
with,  that  of  Valence,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  in  WestminsUr, 
dated  1304,  is  formed  of  oak  and  copper,  and  was  con- 
structed  by  Magister  Johahnes  de  Limogia.”  About  this 
period  erosaea  were  erected  in  various  parts  of  England,  u 
memorials  of  Eleanor’s  funeral  procession  to  her  last  resitag 
place,  and  the  figures  in  their  niches  were  very  beautiful. 
The  principal  sculptural  remains  of  this  period,  according 
to  Flaxman,  are  three :  (1)  the  figures  of  Henry  VI.  and 
Archbishop  Chicheley,  and  the  bas-relief  of  the  Besurreo. 
tion,  on  the  door  of  All  Saints’  College,  High-street, 
Oxford  ;  (2)  the  arch  passing  from  the  back  of  Henry  the 
Fifth’s  tomb  over  the  steps  of  Henry  the  Seventh’s  Chapel 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  where  there  are  upwards  of  fifty 
statues,  with  a  centre  group  representing  the  coronation  of 
Henry  V.,  and  on  the  south  face  the  King  riding  with  his 
companions;  and  (3)  the  monument  to  Earl  Warwick,  in 
the  Beauchamp  Chapel,  St  Mary’s  Church,  Warwick.  Of 
the  last  of  those  works,  Flaxman  says  “  the  figures  art  st 
natural  and  graceful  that  they  are  not  excelled  by  any 
sculpture  in  Italy  of  the  same  kind  at  this  time,  althoagh 
Donatello  and  Ghiberti  were  living  when  this  tomb  was 
erected.”  The  sculptor  of  this  work  was  William  Austen, 

citizen  of  London  and  founder.”  But  the  English 
sculptor  of  that  period,  like  all  the  artists  in  Europe  before 
the  Benaissance,  being  exclusively  in  the  service  of  the 
Church,  had  to  reflect  the  ascetic  theory  then  in  vogue. 
The  several  arts  were  not  yet  determinately  separated  f^m 
each  other,  and  beauty  was  only  admissible  as  the  symbol 
of  what  the  Church  held  to  be  goodness.  **  Angels  wen 
necessarily  represented  beautiful,  and  the  saints  also,”  ssys 
Mr  Scott,  **  but  to  the  ascetic  theory  then*  grinding  the 
faces  of  the  pious,  purity  and  nakedness  were  incom¬ 
patible,  and  so  it  was  the  human  body,  the  crown  and 
glory  of  creation,  was  for  centuries  never  once  represented 
with  a  view  to  the  expression  of  its  beauty,  but  rather 
associated  with  wickedness,  and  therefore  with  ugliness.” 

For  the  two  centuries  that  intervened  between  the  time 
of  Henry  VHL  and  the  rise  of  our  present  school,  the 
history  of  sculpture  in  England  is  almost  a  blank.  A  few 
public  statues  were  erected,  but  they  were  mostly  imported 
from  Holland  and  made  of  lead,  like  the  dilapidated 
specimen  in  Leicester- square.  The  statue  of  CharlM  I.  si 
Charing  Cross,  which  is  considered  the  first  equestrian 
monument  erected  in  this  country,  was  cast  by  a  French¬ 
man  in  1635.  But  there  was  an  able  native  sculptor  in 
England  at  this  time,  named  Nicholas  Stone,  who  held 
the  post  of  “  master  mason  and  architect,”  with  a  royal 
salary,  whose  large  monument  to  Sir  George  Villiers  and 
his  lady,  at  Westminster,  has  been  described  by  Flaxman  sa 
possessing  ”  a  grandeur  of  conception  by  no  means  common 
at  that  time.”  Caius  Gabriel  Cibber,  a  native  of  Holstein, 
who  had  been  sent  to  Borne  for  some  time  by  the  King  of 
Denmark,  came  to  London  while  still  a  young  man,  found 
emplo3^ent  under  Stone,  succeeded  to  the  latter’s  busing 
on  his  death,  and  became  rich  and  respected.  This  artist 
combined  sculpture  with  landscape  gardening,  and  laid  out 
the  grounds  of  Chatsworth,  Hardwicko  Hall,  and  othsr 
mansions  in  what  was  then  considered  a  purely  classic 
style,  Neptune  and  his  Tritons  appearing  on  a  rock  in  t^ 
middle  of  a  pond,  Diana  in  an  appropriate  grove,  Venus 
some  suitable  shady  arbour,  dw.  When  Caius  Gabriel  Cibber 
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/’the  father  of  Colley  Cibber)  was  occupied  in  the  adom- 
nient  of  the  environments  of  our  English  mansions,  Grindley 
Gibbons  was  busy  at  work  carving  elaborate  friezes,  festoons, 
chimney-pieces  and  door-cases  in  wood,  for  the  decoration  of 
their  interiors.  Both  were  genuine  artists  in  their  way.  The 
two  figures  of  “  Melancholy  and  Madness,**  by  Cibber, 
now  in  the  New  Asylum  in  St  George’s  Fields,  have 
been  pronounced  the  earliest  indications  in  modem 
sculpture  of  a  distinct  and  natural  life,  and  **  they 
stand  first  in  conception  and  only  second  in  execution 
among  all  the  productions  of  the  island.”  With  regard 
to  Grindley  Gibbons's  work,  Allan  Cunningham  declares 
that  ”  all  the  wood-carving  in  England  fades  away  before 
that  of  Gibbons  at  Chatsworth.”  Roubiliac  was  the 
monumental  and  portrait  sculptor  of  this  period,  and  the 
sculptor  of  the  statues  of  Handel,  Shakespeare,  and  Newton 
at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  of  the  Nightengale 
monument  in  Westminster,  is,  as  Mr  Scott  justly  insists, 
one  of  the  most  important  figures  in  our  art-history.*’ 

We  have  devoted  so  much  space  to  the  earlier  and  less 
known  of  our  modern  native  sculptors,  that  we  can  only 
refer  in  general  terms  to  Mr  Scott’s  separate  notices  of  our 
later  artists.  Meagre  as  they  are,  and  written  in  somewhat 
slipshod  English,  these  sketches  display  unusual  aesthetic 
discrimination  and  geniality  of  feeling ;  and  they  will  be 
found  to  contain  a  great  deal  of  information  that  will  be 
acceptable  to  the  student  of  English  Art. 

MR  O’SHAUGHNESSY’S  LAYS  OF  FRANCE. 

Lays  of  France.  Founded  on  tbe  ‘  Lajs  of  Marie.*  Bj  Arthur  W. 

£.  O’SbaogbaeMjr.  E'lis  and  Green. 

Though  Mr  Rossetti  in  no  way  deserves  the  abuse  that 
Mr  Buchanan  has  thought  fit  to  throw  at  him  as  the 
founder  of  ”  the  fleshly  school  of  poetry,”  some  pupils  in 
the  school  cannot  be  freed  from  the  charge  brought  against 
them.  To  say  nothing  of  Mr  Swinburne,  Mr  O’Shaugh- 
nessy  is  certainly  to  be  blamed  for  his  choice  of  subjects 
aod  for  his  handling  of  them.  In  his  *  Epic  of  Women  * 
there  was  needless  wantonness,  and  there  are  passages  quite 
as  objectionable  in  the  *  Lays  of  France.*  We  leave  Mr 
Buchanan  to  quote  the  most  outspoken  of  them  ;  but  this 
song  will  sufliciently  indicate  the  chief  topic  of  the  book  : 

O  Lore,  where  is  the  bed  we  made 
In  scented  wood^ways  for  sweet  sin  7 

The  sun  was  with  us  and  the  shade  ; 

The  warm  blue  covered  os  in  : 

All  men  their  curse  on  us  had  laid— 

Finding  had  slain  us  both  therein  ; 

But,  summer  with  us,  not  afraid 
Were  we  to  love  and  sin. 

0  Love,  the  crushed  place  is  quite  fair  ; 

Leaves  have  sprung  back  and  fiowers  ^own  there ; 

The  blithe  trees  no  long  record  bore  ; 

The  flown  bird  knoweth  no  more  ; 

The  hard  one  never  found  our  lair 

We  are  not  slain,  love, — we  are  fair. 

And  love,  ay,  as  we  loved  before  : 

—Let  ns  go  back  once  more  I 

Out  of  the  twelve  ‘Lays  of  Marie*  which,  though  of 
Breton  origin,  were  probably  composed  for  the  entertain* 
ment  of  our  own  Henry  III.,  Mr  O’Shaughnessy  has  adapted 
ve.  Sometimes  ho  has  done  little  more  than  translate 
.ane 8  rugged  French  into  very  musical  English;  some- 
imes  he  has  taken  great  liberties  with  his  orignal,  and 
pnerally  he  has  considerately  spun  out  the  incidents  that 
e  as  chosen  to  recount.  His  first  three  stories,  told  by 
ane  in  646  lines,  are  by  him  expanded  into  about  3,000, 
th*  i!  nearer  in  compass  to  their  originals. 

Til*  attained  by  the  omission  of  many  details. 

Aina,  doubtless,  is  as  it  should  bo,  and,  if  Mr  O’Shaugh- 
essy  18  justified  in  repeating  these  old  love  tales  in  modern 
erse,  he  is  certainly  at  liberty  to  tell  them  in  any  way  he 
mu^^*  pleasure  is  to  take  the  tales  themselves  pretty 
infrt  iu*  them ;  but  to  throw  a  new  significance 

*  Where  Marie  talked  bluntly  about  secret 

^mours  and  used  words  that,  literally  translated,  would  hardly 

^  vaguely 

in  i?ra  sin,**  and  exercises  a  good  d^  of  poetic  skill 

6  ceful  descriptions  of  questionable  exploits  and  embar- 
sBing  complications  of  love-making.  His  themes  are  old- 


fashioned  ;  but  the  phrases  in  which  he  portrays  them  are 
altogether  modern. 

The  first  lay,  “Laustio,  or  the  Nightingale,**  repeats 
Marie’s  narrative  pretty  closely,  and  is  the  least  commend¬ 
able  of  the  series.  “  The  Lay  of  the  Two  Lovers  **  that 
follows  it  is  also  poor ;  nor  is  it  made  better  by  Mr 
O’Shaughnessy’s  alterations  of  the  plot.  Marie’s  lay  is  of 
a  princess  whose  foolish  father  declared  that  no  suitor 
should  wed  her  unless  he  could  carry  her,  without  halting, 
from  the  base  to  the  summit  of  a  steep  mountain,  and  of 
the  fate  that  befell  her  and  the  only  lover  who  ventured 
thus  to  prove  his  devotion,  seeing  that,  on  reaching  the  top 
of  the  mountain,  he  fell  down  dead,  and  she  had  nothing 
better  to  do  than  to  die  of  grief  beside  him.  Mr  O’Shaugh- 
nessy’s  lay  is  of  a  princess  who  showed  too  much  favour  to 
one  of  her  father’s  subjects,  and  who,  with  her  paramour, 
was  only  saved  from  the  punishment  of  death  by  his  being 
allowed  to  bear  her  to  the  mountain-top — an  exploit  in 
which  he  succeeded ;  whereupon,  instead  of  going  home 
again,  the  lovers, — 

With  a  look 

Mirroring  the  immensity 
Of  blue  above  them,  mutely  took 
Unknown  irrevocable  doom 
Among  all  endless  creatures,  high 
As  stars  or  lowly  as  the  bloom 
Upon  the  humble  earth  :  but  love 
That  gave  an  earth  knew  well  what  love 
Gave  heaven ;  and  either  lover's  soul 
Knew  to  God’s  judgment  day,  the  whole 
Loved  story  of  the  other’s  soul. 

That  is  not  a  fair  specimen  of  Mr  O’Shaughnessy’s 
versification.  The  other  three  lays  are  “  Ohaitivel,”  “  Eli- 
duc,”  and  “  Yvenec,”  and  the  best  of  the  three  is  “Ohaiti- 
vel.”  Most  of  the  story  is  exactly  reproduced  from  Marie, 
but  the  way  in  which  it  is  told  goes  far  to  make  it  better 
than  anything  else  that  Mr  O’Shaughnessy  has  written.  It 
tells  how  Sir  Eliduc,  the  bravest  knight  in  Brittany,  fell 
into  disgrace  with  an  ungrateful  king  and  courtiers  jealous  by 
very  reason  of  his  bravery,  and  how,  being  exiled  from  home, 
and  forced  to  leave  his  loved  and  loving  wife  behind  him, 
he  entered  the  service  of  a  king  in  England,  for  whom  he 
worked  wonders  in  defeating  his  enemies,  and  who,  in 
return  for  his  services,  not  knowing  that  he  was  already 
married,  encouraged  his  love-making  with  his  daughter 
Guilliadun.  Mr  O'Shaughnessy  vastly  improves  upon 
Marie’s  lay  in  his  description  of  the  growth  of  Guillladun’t 


nis  perplexity,  ana  oi  Jiiuauc  s  graauai  yieiuing  oi  uimseu 
to  her  fascinations  in  despite  of  his  duty  to  his  wife. 

For,  now.  it  seemed,  be,  for  bis  part, 

Loved  most  because  of  the  sweet  hue 
Her  eyes  held,  purer  than  all  blue  ; 

And  now  for  ways  her  neck  was  curved ; 

Or  for  some  secret  sweet  reserved 
In  her  curled  smiles ;  but  now,  in  truth, 

’Twas  only  for  her  body’s  youth, 

And  the  whole  strangeness  of  the  grace 
Belonging  to  its  every  place. 

So,  a  long  time,  athwart  hit  trance, 

Such  thoughts  love’s  power  did  all  enhance. 

Tet  afterward  came  with  a  tear 
The  memory  of  his  own  wife  dear, 

And  of  her  love  through  all  time  past, 

And  of  her  words  and  grief  at  last. 

Eliduc  yields,  and  finds  hie  exile  made  light  by  yielding. 
And  yet,  somewbile,  amid  this  sweet, 

The  voice  within  him  would  repeat 
Tbe  living  vow  bis  heart  had  made 
To  sacred  loves,  and  the  words  said ; 

And  the  face  of  his  own  wife  dear 
Some  days  was  with  him  everywhere 
Between  tbe  times  of  that  strange  love ; 

As  though  from  far  away  she  strove ; 

Aod  her  face,  pleading  speechless,  bore 
Great  shadows  and  forebodings  sore ; 

And  often,  through  the  silent  night, 

She  seemed  to  come  with  the  moonlight ; 

And,  with  one  known  look,  bolding  him 
In  fair  arms  to  her  bosom  dim 
Through  many  a  tear-stained  broidery* 

Mutely  some  importunity 
She  seemed  all  earnestly  Co  keep 
—Fee  through  the  hours  of  bis  sad  sleep. 

And  quite  until  the  strange  wide  morn 
Was  opened  yellow  and  the  horn 
Of  foreign  huntsmen  filled  the  land. 
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succeeded  in  introducing  them  into  the  Blind 
Edinburgh. 

The  first  writing  appliance  for  the  blind  was  inyented 
Sir  Samuel  Morland,  the  great  mechanist,  who  lost  his 
sight  in  1692.  Being  anxious  to  write  to  his  friends,  he 
set  to  work  and  contrived  an  apparatus  for  that  purpose, 
which  Evelyn,  in  his  Diary,  describes  as  very  ingenious. 
The  first  letter  written  by  Sir  Samuel  Morland  with  the  aid 
of  this  appliance,  nearly  two  hundred  years  ago,  is  still 
preserved  in  the  library  of  Lambeth  Palace.  Since  his  time, 
however,  very  many  plans  have  been  introduced  to  carry 
out  the  same  design,  of  which,  perhaps,  the  best  known  are 
Haiiy’s,  Wedgwood’s,  Stidolph’s,  and  the  writing*card. 
Hauy  stretched  a  number  of  cords  across  a  wooden  frame, 
so  as  to  allow  words  to  be  written  between  them.  Wedg. 
wood  attached  a  series  of  wires  to  india-rubber,  so  that  on 
pressure  they  yielded  so  as  to  allow  the  tails  of  the  letters  to 
be  made.  Stidolph’s  method,  on  the  other  hand,  has  only  one 
ruler,  along  which  the  pencil  travels,  and  to  which  springs 
are  attached  to  allow  it  to  descend  for  the  tails.  The 
writing-card  consists  of  a  piece  of  card-board,  across  which 
are  placed  a  number  of  strips  of  the  same  material  to  guide 
the  penciL 

About  a  third  of  Mr  Levy’s  volume  is  taken  up  with  the 
biographies  of  eminent  blind  men  from  the  time  of  Homer 
to  the  present  day,  which  need  not  detain  us.  The  most 
interesting  portion  is  that  which  contains  the  author's 
remarks  on  industrial  employment  for  the  blind,  and  on  the 
blind  of  various  countries.  Mr  Levy  shows  that  sight  b 
not  an  absolute  necessity  even  in  such  industries  as  car¬ 
pentry,  cabinet-work,  turning,  and  harness-making.  With 
regard  to  the  position  of  blind  women,  he  remarks,  that 
many  women  without  sight  have  proved  skilful  housewives, 
**  and  in  the  matters  of  plain  cooking,  cleaning,  washing, 
repairing  clothes,  and  in  doing  the  thousand  and  oos 
things  which  go  to  make  op  the  perfection  of  domestic 
happiness,  they  have  shown  themselves  the  equals,  and  in 
many  cases  the  superiors  of  their  sighted  neighbours.” 
He  instances  Miss  Williams,  the  pc^tess.  Dr  Johnson’s 
house-keeper,  who  astonished  his  friends  by  her  clever 
management. 

The  proportion  of  the  blind  to  the  population  in  various 
countries  seems  to  vary  considerably,  and  to  be  due  to  a 
variety  of  causes.  Thus  in  northern  latitudes  sight  is 
greatly  affected  by  the  bright  reflection  from  the  snow 
fields,  and  the  Esquimaux  are  obliged  to  use  snow  spectacles, 
and  Arctic  travellers  coloured  spectacles  to  preserve  their 
eyes.  In  China  and  Australia  sight  is  weakened  and  some¬ 
times  destroyed  by  the  frequent  dust  showers  ;  and,  in  the 
former  country,  the  imperial  troops  are  provided  with 
“goggles”  for  the  protection  of  their  eyes  from  this 


After  a  time  Eliduc  is  recalled  by  hit  Breton  king,  and 
placed  in  high  honour ;  but  he  is  not  happy  away  from 
Guilliadun,  and  his  wife  is  not  to  him  what  she  was 
before.  Therefore,  going  in  a  ship  to  England,  he  steals 
away  Guilliadun,  and  conveys  her  to  Franco.  On  the 
passage,  however,  she  hears  that  he  has  another  wife,  and, 
falling  into  a  death-like  swoon,  she  is  conveyed  by  him  as 
dead  to  a  deserted  abbey.  Here  Mr  O’Shaughnessy  aban¬ 
dons  Marie’s  lay.  Marie  represents  the  wife  as  finding  the 
secret  haunt  that  her  sorrow-stricken  husband  frequents, 
and  then,  though  she  discovers  his  infidelity,  as  being  so 
oharmed  by  the  beauty  of  what  appears  to  be  the  corpse  of 
Guilliadun,  that  she  forgives  him,  and  by  a  lucky  accident 
restores  her  to  consciousness,  and  after  that,  in  a  rare 
spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  retires  to  a  convent,  in  order  that 
the  lovers  may  not  be  interfered  with.  Mr  O’Shaughnessy 
makes  her  die  of  a  broken  heart  at  her  husband’s  myste¬ 
rious  disappearance,  he  having  himself  cured  Guilliadun, 
and  enjoyed  ”  a  fresh  fertility  of  bliss.”  Neither  sequel 
is  very  satisfactory,  and,  if  these  subjects  are  to  be  made 
familiar  topics  of  poetry,  we  confess  that  we  prefer  Marie’s 
quainter  and  more  unnatural  version. 

Mr  O’Shaughnessy  is  too  close  an  imitator  of  Mr  Morris 
to  entitle  him  to  high  praise  as  a  poet ;  but  he  gives  evi¬ 
dence  of  sufficient  power  to  make  all  he  writes  very  well 
worth  reading,  if  he  will  write  on  pleasanter  and  more 
profitable  topics. 


BLINDNESS  AND  THE  BLIND. 

Blindness  and  the  Blimd.  By  W.  Hanks  Levy.  Chapman  and  Hall. 

Mr  Levy  having  been  for  the  last  twenty-five  years 
'engaged  in  matters  connected  with  the  blind,  and  having,  in 
the  course  of  his  experience,  acquired  a  certain  amount  of 
information  likely  to  be  of  use  to  the  blind  and  their  friends, 
now  thinks  it  desirable  ”  to  embody  the  same”  in  the  volume 
before  us.  The  author  himself  has  been  without  sight  from 
early  infancy,  and  his  work  shows  how  much  may  be 
accomplished  by  perseverance  and  industry,  even  by  those 
who  are  generally  supposed  to  be  prevented  by  their  great 
affliction  from  engaging  in  literary  pursuits. 

The  earlier  portions  of  the  volume  treat  generally  of  the 
causes  of  blindness,  and  of  the  education  and  training  of 
blind  children,  and  contain  much  sensible  and  practical 
advice.  In  his  chapters  on  the  senses,  Mr  Levy  alludes  to 
the  influence  of  the  loss  of  one  sense  on  those  which  remain. 
In  common  with  many  physiologists,  he  distinguishes  a  sixth 
sense,  which  he  calls  ”  the  muscular  sense,”  although  we 
prefer  to  call  it  by  the  title  of  **  common  or  general  sensi¬ 
bility,”  and  to  include  under  it  the  sensations  of  organic  life. 
This  sixth  sense  is  developed  in  the  blind  to  a  remarkable 
degree,  and  Mr  Levy  gives  some  curious  instances  of  its  use 
He  refers  to  the  power  of  “  facial  perception”  in  the  totally 
blind,  and  mentions  that  both  he  and  Dr  Saunderson  could 
tell  when  a  cloud  obscured  the  horizon.  The  author,  too, 
when  passing  along  a  street  can  distinguish  shops  from 
private  houses,  and  can  point  out  doors  and  windows.  This 
power  or  sense  some  naturalists  have  considered  analogous 
to  ”  touch,”  but  there  is  no  difficulty  in  showing  that  it  is 
totally  distinct.  For  “  touch  ”  perceives  by  contact,  but  it 
is  the  peculiarity  of  “  facial  perception  ”  that  it  perceives 
without  contact. 

With  regard  to  the  invention  of  printing  in  relief  our 
author  shows  that  it  had  its  origin  in  the  endeavours  of  a 
blind  lady  to  read  letters  addressed  to  her  by  her  friends. 
An  account  of  the  life  and  accomplishments  of  this  lady,  a 
Mdlle  do  Salignac,  appeared  in  the  '  Annual  Begister  *  for 
1762.  Her  friends  in  writing  to  her  used  no  ink,  but  pricked 
the  letters  on  paper,  and  by  the  delicacy  of  her  touch,  feeling 
aach  letter,  she  followed  them  successively,  and  read  every 
word  with  her  finger  ends.  M.  Diderot,  the  celebrated 
French  encyclopaedist,  remarked,  too,  that  she  could  read  a 
book  if  printed  on  one  side  only.  In  1784,  Valentine 
Hauy,  a  writing-master  of  Paris,  and  brother  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  mineralogist,  contrived  the  embossed  books  for  the 
blind,  and  opened  an  institution  for  instructing  them  in 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  music,  and  a  variety  of  mecha¬ 
nical  employments.  Enolish  books  nrintfid  in  rAli^f 
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DESCHANBL’S  natural  philosophy. 

Elementary  Treatise  on  Natural  P.'tilosophy.  By  A.  Privat 
Deacbanel.  Translated  and  Edited,  with  ex'ensive  additions,  by 
J.  D.  Everett,  M.A.,  D.C.L.,  &c.  Parts  I.,  II,,  and  III. 
Blackie  and  Son. 

We  welcome  the  appearance  of  the  first  three  parts  of 
Professor  Deschanel’s  natural  philosophy  in  an  English 
dress.  Of  the  translation  as  a  whole  we  can  speak  in 
terms  of  the  highest  praise,  while  the  extensive  additions 
made  by  the  editor  are  alike  valuable  and  interesting. 
Of  convenient  size,  with  clear  typography,  numerous 
diagrams  and  illustrations  of  a  very  superior  kind,  these 
volumes  will  be  found  of  great  service  in  the  lecture  room, 
but  will  be  more  especially  appreciated  by  the  large  and 
increasing  class  of  private  students.  Professor  Deschanel 
always  writes  lucidly  and  tersely,  and  his  explanations, 
even  of  complicated  experiments,  are  clear  and  precise. 

’  The  first  part  is  devoted  to  statics,  dynamics,  and  hydro¬ 
statics,  which  are  treated,  as  far  as  possible,  without 
mathematics.  The  composition  and  resolution  of  forces, 
the  centre  of  gravity,  machines,  and  the  laws  of  motion  are 
all  illustrated  and  explained  by  the  aid  of  diagrams  in  the 
earlier  chapters,  while  the  latter  portion  of  the  volume 
fully  discusses  the  properties  of  fluids,  specific  gravity,  and 
the  various  hydrostatic  machines. 

The  second  part,  treating  of  heat,  does  not  seem  to  ns  to 
be  of  such  an  elementary  character  as  the  first  part.  Com¬ 
mencing  with  Thermometiy,’*  Professor  Deschanel  goes 
on  to  describe  the  experiments  of  Laplace  and  Lavoisier, 
Gay-Lussac  and  Begnault,  for  determining  the  expansion  of 
solids,  liquids,  and  gases ;  and  discourses  on  evaporation 
and  condensation,  hygrometry,  and  other  kindred  topics. 
The  valuable  chapter  on  Thermo -dynamics  is  almost 
entirely  the  work  of  the  editor,  while  he  has  also  re-written 
large  portions  of  the  chapter  on  conduction  and  terrestrial 
temperatures,  and  has  made  considerable  additions  in  con¬ 
nection  with  hydrometry,  the  specific  heat  of  the  gases,  and 
the  motion  of  glaciers.  In  the  chapter  devoted  to  thermo¬ 
dynamic  engines.  Professor  Deschanel  gives  a  succinct,  but 
interesting,  history  of  the  steam-engine,  from  its  birth  to 
its  most  recent  development,  and  also  describes  its  working 
by  the  aid  of  several  clearly  arranged  diagrams  and  wood- 
cuts.  Perhaps,  however,  the  most  interesting  chapter  in  the 
second  part  is  that  treating  of  terrestrial  temperatures,  in 
which  the  causes  of  winds  are  clearly  set  forth  by  simple 
experiments,  and  the  phenomena  of  land  and  sea  breezes, 
the  trade  winds,  and  the  general  atmospheric  circulation  are 
familiarly  explained. 

Part  III.  deals  with  electricity  and  magnetism,  and,  with 
Dr  Everett’s  additions,  forms  a  complete  and  useful  hand¬ 
book  of  those  difficult  sciences.  The  editor,  however,  has 
been  compelled  to  recast  a  considerable  portion  of  this 
volume,  as  the  accurate  treatment  of  electrical  subjects, 
established  by  Sir  William  Thompson  and  his  fellow- 
workers,  has  not  yet  been  adopted  in  France,  while  many  of 
Faraday  s  researches  in  the  domain  of  electro-magnetism 
seem  scarcely  to  be  known  to  French  writers.  Dr  Everett 
also  found  it  necessary  to  introduce  two  new  chapters, 

‘’Electrical  Potential”  and 
Electrometers,”  and  an  appendix  on  Electrical  and 
agnetic  Units;”  the  latter  being  founded  on  the 
twport  of  the  Electrical  Committee  of  the  British  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  1863.  The  portion  of  this  volume  which 
more  especially  interest  the  general  reader  is 
a  weating  of  the  early  history  of  electrical  machines, 
an  their  gradual  improvement.  In  its  earliest  form,  the 
e  ectneal  machine  was  a  ball  of  sulphur  turned  on  its  axis 
^  person,  while  another  held  his  hand  upon  it  and 
the  friction  necessary  for  the  production  of  elec- 
nci  y  This  rude  machine  was  the  contrivance  of  Otto 
uencke,  the  inventor  of  the  air-pump,  and  it  was 
mprov^  upon  by  the  English  philosopher,  Hawksbee, 
wifN  ®“^^luted  glass 'for  sulphur.  A  cylinder  of  glass 
At  rubbers  attached  was  soon  found  more  convenient 
1768,  Bamsden  introduced  the  plate- 
ine,  which  is  still  used  with  but  slight  modifications. 

evpr  electrical  machines  is,  how- 

Wfiliam  Armstrong’s  hydro-electric  machine, 
yields  a  spark  nearly  two  feet  in  length,  and  of 


which  Professor  Deschanel  gives  a  clear  description.  Our 
author  also  devotes  a  chapter  to  the  history  of  the  electric 
telegraph,  and  an  account  of  the  various  telegraphic 
instruments  in  use  at  the  present  time.  As  far  back  as 
1747,  Bishop  Watson  transmitted  the  discharge  of  a 
Leyden  jar  through  10,600  feet  of  wire  suspended  between 
wooden  poles^  while  in  1774,  Lesage  erected  at  Geneva  a 
telegraph  line  of  twenty-four  wires  connected  with  pith- 
ball  electroscopes,  each  representing  a  letter.  The  difficulty 
of  managing  frictional  electricity,  however,  prevented  these 
experiments  from  being  carried  to  any  degree  of  perfection,, 
and  it  was  not  until  Volta’s  discoveries  supplied  electricity 
of  a  kind  more  easily  retained  on  the  conducting  wires,  that 
the  idea  of  transmitting  signals  by  electricity  was  revived. 
In  1820,  Ampere  proposed  to  utilise  (Ersted’s  discovery  by 
employing  needles  to  be  deflected  by  currents  sent  through 
the  wires,  and  two  years  later  Baron  Schilling  exhibited  in 
I  Bussia  a  model  in  which  the  signals  were  given  by  a  single 
I  needle.  This  plan  was  practically  carried  out  by  Weber 
and  Gauss  in  1833,  and  Professor  Steinheil  of  Munich 
soon  afterwards  took  the  invention  in  hand,  suggested 
many  improvements,  and  may  be  said  to  have  had  very 
much  to  do  with  rendering  telegraphy  commercially 
practicable.  In  1837,  electric  telegraphs  were  established 
in  three  different  countries ;  Steinheil’s  sj^stem  being 
carried  out  at  Munich,  Morse’s  in  America,  and  Wheat¬ 
stone  and  Cooke’s  in  England.  Professor  Dcschanel’s 
descriptions  of  telegraphic  apparatus  and  instruments  will 
interest  a  class  of  readers  who  do  not  generally  care  for  the 
facts  and  theories  of  natural  philosophy. 

The  three  parts  before  us  contain  a  mass  of  scientific 
knowledge  reduced  to  an  intelligible  and  pleasant  form> 
and  together  make  up  an  elementary  book  well  adapted  for 
use  in  schools  and  colleges. 


MEMORIALS  OF  MR  BEETE  JUKES. 

Letters  and  Extracts  from  the  Addresses  and  Oooasional  Writings  of 
J.  Beete  Jukes,  M.A.y  F.R.S^  ^c.  Edited,  with  connecting 
Memorial  Notes,  by  his  Sister.  Chapman  and  Hull. 

The  editor  of  the  volume  before*  us  has  accomplished  a 
very  difficult  task  in  a  judicious  and  careful  manner.  She 
has  here  attempted  to  set  in  an  appropriate  framework  the 
autographic  portrait  of  her  brother,  and  now  presents  it  to 
his  friends  “  in  life-long  remembrance  of  his  many  noble 
gifts  of  mind  and  heart.”  The  early  portion  of  the  work 
contains  a  selection  of  the  letters  written  from  Newfound¬ 
land  and  Australia  by  Mr  Jukes  to  members  of  his  own 
family,  relating  to  his  work  as  surveyor  and  naturalist  in 
those  countries.  The  letters  addressed  to  Professor  Bamsay 
contain  Mr  Jukes’s  views  on  the  working  of  the  Geological 
Survey,  the  classification  of  the  Devonian  rocks,  and  a 
variety  of  other  kindred  topics ;  while  his  correspondence 
with  Dr  Ingleby  on  morals  and  literature  reveals  his  powers 
as  a  sturdy  thinker  and  an  acute  critic.  These  letters,  with 
a  few  geological  addresses  to  learned  societies,  are  con- 
I  nected  together  by  Mrs  Browne  so  as  to  form  a  readable 
I  autobiography  of  a  painstaking  student  who  loved  science 
for  its  own  sake. 

Joseph  Beete  Jukes,  the  son  of  a  Birmingham  manu¬ 
facturer,  was  bom  in  1811,  and  received  his  early  education 
at  the  Grammar-school,  Wolverhampton,  and  King  Edward’s 
school,  Birmingham.  As  a  youth  he  appears  to  have  been 
fond  of  games  and  sports,  but  fonder  still  of  reading,  de¬ 
lighting  especially  in  books  of  travel.  He  also  had  an 
intense  love  for  poetry,  and  seems  to  have  been  something  of 
a  poet  himself.  Mrs  Browne  judiciously  withholds  his  poems- 
and  verses,  quoting  only  a  few  lines  “  on  the  death  of  a 
sister”  as  a  specimen  of  his  youthful  powers.  Mr  Jukes, 
however,  had  the  good  sense  to  give  up  writing  verse, 
telling  a  friend,  who  applied  to  him  for  advice  as  to  pub¬ 
lishing  a  volume  of  poems,  that  he  would  as  soon  think  oi 
doing  so  as  of  attempting  a  novel  system  of  astronomy  or 

endeavouring  to  found  a  new  empire. 

“  Mediocribns  esse  poetis  non  homines,  non  dii,  non  concessere 
colnroDK,” 

he  adds,  ”  is  far  truer  now  than  even  in  Horace’s  time.” 
Mr  Jukes  was  originally  intended  for  the  Church,  and 
was  sent  to  Cambridge,  where  he  matricuteted  in  183(X, 
There,  however,  as  he  says  himself,  he  ”  displayed  but  a 
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*FentOD,  E.  Drne.- Sorties  fh>in  **  Ofb.**  in  Quest  ol  Sensntion  nod  Senti 
ment.  (Crown  8to.  pp.  vili,  478.)'  Tlnsl^. 

Freeland,  William.— Lore  and  Treason.  A  Novel  In  Three  VotamM 
(Crown  8vo.  pp.  27\2Sfi,  290,  318.  6d.)  Tinslef. 

♦Guisot.— The  History  of  France  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Y«« 
1789.  Belated  to  the  Rising  Generation,  Translated  by  RoW 
Black,  M.A.  Vol.  I.  (Royal  8vo,  pp.  nil,  617,  ats.)  Sampson 
and  <3o. 

*Home,  D.  D.— Incidents  in  My  Life.  Second  Serien  (C^rown  8vo.  pp.  vlH 
3^4.)  Tinsley.  „  ’ 

Boyle,  William. -Gar  National  Resources;  and  How  they  are  Wasted. 
Cheap  Edition.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  ix,  120,  la.)  Siaopkln,  Marshall, 
and  (Jo. 

Luke,  Rev.  William.— A  Supplement  to  the  Bistorr  of  Lord  Scatonh 
Regiment  at  the  Battle  of  Waterloo.  (8vo,  pp.  88.)  Hatchards. 

McCarthy,  Justin.— Prohibitory  Legislation  In  the  United  States.  (Crown 


iruAnt  diaposition  to  study,  And  too  often  humed  from 
the  tutor’s  lecture-room  to  the  river  or  the  field,”  And 
hAd  it  not  been  for  the  teAching  of  Professor  Sedgwick  in 
geology,  his  time  might  hAve  been  Altogether  WAsted.  His 
interest  in  geology,  indeed,  commenced  **  from  the  time  he 
first  saw  A  boulder-stone  and  wondered  how  it  got  there,” 
and  WAS  fostered  and  strengthened  by  the  spirit-stirring 
lectures  of  the  Cambridge  Professor. 

Soon  after  leaving  college,  Mr  Jukes 


Soon  after  leavmg  college,  Mr  Jukes  was  appointed 
geological  surveyor  of  Newfoundland,  where  he  laboured 
for  three  years.  In  the  year  1842  he  joined  the  expedition 
for  surveying  Torres  Strait,  New  Guinea,  &c.,  as  naturalist, 
and  found  a  fittmg  opportunity  for  studying  nature  in 
distant  countries^  On  1^  return  to  England  in  1846,  he 
published  *  A  Sketch  of  the  Physical  Structure  of  Australia,’ 
in  which  he  seems  to  have  followed  Professor  Sedgwick’s 
advice  to  eschew  fine  writing,  and  to  use  nothing  but 
**  honest  idiomatio  English.”  In  the  same  year  he  joined 
the  Geological  Survey  nnder  Sir  Henry  de  la  Beche,  and 
entered  on  his  new  duties  con  amore.  Arduous  as  was  the 
work  of  the  survey,  it  possessed  the  great  attraction  of 
bringing  Mr  Jukes  into  intimate  fellowship  with  many  men 
of  kindred  spirit,  among  whom  we  may  especially  mention 
Professor  Bamsay  and  Edward  Forbes.  In  1650  he  was 
appointed  Local  Director  of  the  Irish  Survey,  and  held  that 
position  until  his  death  in  1869. 

Mr  Jukes  was  the  author  of  a  great  many  books  and 
papers  on  geology  and  kindred  subjects,  though  his  name 
is  perhaps  best  known  in  eonnectlon  with  his  *  Student’s 
Manual  of  Geology/  first  published  in  1857.  In  De<^m- 
ber,  1858,  three  letters  appeared  in  the  Times  ou  ”The 
State  of  Ireland,”  which  were  also  from  Mr  Jukes’s  pen. 
Mrs  Browne  quotes  them,  thinking  ”  that  they  are  by  no 
means  inapplicable  at  the  present  time.”  Written  as  they 
were  by  an  acute  and  independent  observer,  and  treating  of 
the  feeling  of  the  Irish  nation  towards  the  Government,  of 
the  relations  between  landlord  and  tenant,  and  of  the  social 
condition  of  the  people  generally,  they  are  likely  to  be  read 
with  considerable  interest.  Another  remarkable  letter, 
written  in  1848,  was  on  the  importance  of  the  study  of 
physical  geography  to  students  of  the  art  of  war.  After 
referring  to  the  great  military  roads  constructed  by  the 
Bomans  in  Great  Britain,  he  goes  on  to  say : 

Were  our  island  to  be  invaded  again,  the  hostile  camps,  if  the 
war  were  protracted,  would  be  found  posted  nearly  in  the  same 
spots  as  the  old  camps  of  the  Romans,  the  Danes,  and  the  battles 
of  the  Middle  Ages  and  civil  wars  ;  and  this  notwithstanding  the 
changes  in  the  art  of  war.  To  understand  the  plan  of  a  cam¬ 
paign,  and  the  reasons  for  it,  jou  must  comprehend  the  physical 
geography  of  the  country — more  especiallj  one  of  a  great  mili¬ 
tary  genius,  like  Napoleon,  who  would  seize  at  once  on  the  great 
line  of  communication  that  penetrated  the  vitals  of  the  land,  and 
then  work  bis  detached  parties  and  corps  round  that  in  such  a 
way  that  all  the  strong  points  should  he  at  his  command,  and  yet 
that  no  corps  should  ever  have  its  communications  with  the  rest 
intercepted,  and  he  always  ready  to  retreat  or  advance  as  was 
most  beneficial  not  only  for  itself,  but  for  the  whole  body  to 
which  it  belonged.  Thus  managed,  a  large  army  becomes  a  great, 
wide*spread,  flexible,  and  delicate  machine,  obeying  the  intelli¬ 
gence  of  one  man,  and  giving  him,  in  the  right  of  intellectual 
ability,  a  power  that  no  amount  or  array  of  brute  force,  no  mere 
multitude,  however  courageous,  no  mere  wealth,  however  enor¬ 
mous,  could  attain  to. 

Mr  J ukes’s  arduous  labours  will  be  seen  by  a  glance  at 
the  list  of  his  works  appended  to  the  present  volume.  Hin 
classification  of  the  igneous  rocks  of  Ireland,  and  his 
researches  in  connection  with  the  geology  of  Devonshire 
will  cause  his  name  to  be  gratefully  remembered  in  the 
annals  of  geological  science.  “  He  was  a  clear,  true¬ 
hearted  man,”  says  Professor  Sedgwick,  “  unselfish  in  his 


PoUinai^,  Viscorat.— The  Alvarcda  Family.  A  Novelette.  Translated 
from  the  Spanish  of  Femau  Caballero.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  300, 10s.  6d.) 

PoppteTn&e  (Jon ;  or.  Glad  Honrs  in  the  Grave  Team.  Br  the  Anthor 
of  ‘The  Harvest  of  a  Quiet  Eye.’  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  318,  10a.  fid.) 
Tlnaley. 

Bankine.  W.  J.  Maoqnorn.— A  Memoir  of  John  Elder,  En^^inecr  snd 
Shipbuilder.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  vili,  79,  2a  8d.)  Blackwood. 

Beport  the  Committee  on  Intemperance  for  the  Lower  Houm  of  Con¬ 
vocation  of  the  Proviooe  of  Canterbury.  With  Craious  .i^pendix. 
People’s  Edition.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  xvf,  192.)  United  Kingdoa 
Alliance. 

Bevlew  Almanack ;  1872.  (Folio,  pp.  vili,  142.)  Office. 

Sala  George  Augustus— Papers  Hainoroas  and  Pathetic.  Bevised  and 
Abridged  for  Puhlie  Betiding.  (Ouwn  8vo,  pp.  ix,  334,  as.  6d.) 
Tinsley. 

Smith,  G.  Vance.— The  BiWe  and  Popfthtr  Theology;  a  Be  Statement  of 
Truths  and  Principles,  with  Special  Reference  to  Recent  W<Hto  of 
Dr  Liddon,  Lord  Hatheriey.  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  and 
Others.  Third  Edition,  Revised  and  Augmented.  (Crown  Svo, 
pp.  viii,  344,  3c.  6d.)  Longmanr. 

•Stanh^.  Earl,  Collected  and  Edited  by.— Miseellraies.  Second  Series. 
(Post  Svo,  pp.  207.)  Murray. 

Tegetmefer.  W.  B.— The  Poultry  Book.  New  Edition.  Part  I.  (Imperial 
Svo,  pp.  24,  lit.)  Bontledge. 

Walcott,  Mackenzie  E.  C.— Traditions  and  Customs  of  Cathedrala.  (Crown 
Svo.  pp.  vili,  119,  6s.)  Longmans. 

*WelIingtra,  Duke  of.— Despatches,  Correspondenee,  and  Memoranda  of 
Field-Marshal,  Arthur,  Duke  of  Wellington,  K.G.  In  Continuation 
Of  the  Former  Seriea  VoL  IV.  (Svo,  pp.  xxtt,  687, 20a)  Morrqr. 

*  [*  These  ho<As  are  reserved  for  separate  notioa] 

In  his  Traditions  and  Cwtoms  of  Cathedrals  Mr 
Mackenzie  Walcott  has  produ(}«d  an  instructive  and  enter^ 
taining  little  book.  He  quotes,  without  any  thought  of 
irony,  Coleridge’s  saying  that  cathedrals  are  “  a  petrifaction 
of  religion.”  He  sees  with  regret  that,  along  with  some 
opposition  to  petrified  religion,  is  growing  up  a  certain 
contempt  for  its  venerable  edifices,  and  he  has  pnblished 
this  collection  of  notes  as  an  argument  against  both  heresies, 
and  designed  ”  to  interest  both  the  curious  antiquary  in 
matters  of  ritual,  and  the  conscientious  reformer  in  points 
of  detail.”  He  here  offers  many  welcome  illustrations  of 
our  ecclesiastical,  architectural,  and  archseologicjal  history, 
often  throwing  light  also  on  the  social  and  religious  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  nation. 

Mr  Vance  Smith  is  a  Unitarian  minister,  especially 
famous  by  reason  of  the  opposition  that  was  last  year 
offered  to  his  connection  with  the  committee  appointed  for 
the  revision  of  the  English  version  of  the  Bible.  His  work 
on  The  Bible  and  Popular  Theology^  of  which  the  third 
edition  is  before  us,  is  an  able  exposition  of  the  views 
held  by  most  Unitarians  as  to  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  and 
the  orthodox  opinions  that  grow  out  of  that  central 
doctrine.  As  Mr  Vance  Smith  says,  it  addresses  itself 
more  especially  to  those  who  are  accustomed  to  a  particular 
idea  of  the  function  of  the  Bible,  as  the  depositary  and 
teacher  of  religious  truth, — to  those,  that  is  to  say,  who 
accept  the  Protestant  principle  of  the  suflSciency  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  acknowledge  the  right  of  private  judgment, 
as  Canon  Liddon  appears  to  do,  by  the  fact  of  having  made 
his  appeal  so  emphatically  to  the  Bible.” 

More  than  a  fourth  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Social 
Science  Association  consists  of  the  inaugural  addresses  of 
Sir  John  Pakington  and  the  presidents  of  the  various  sec¬ 
tions  at  the  Leeds  meeting  last  year.  In  the  rest  we  have 
copies,  or  abstracts,  of  all  the  papers  read,  and  reports  of 
the  discussions  thereupon.  The  volume,  like  its  predeces¬ 
sors,  is  a  wonderful  storehouse  of  opinions  on  topics  of 
social  importance,  which  are  none  the  less  valuable  for 
reference  because  all  are  not  very  wise  or  practi(M>l. 

The  Convocatiofi  Beport  on  Intemperance^  published 
three  years  ago,  now  makes  timely  appearance  in  a  cheap 
edition.  Its  appendix  contains  2,322  answers  to  inquiries 
addressed  to  cleigymen,  police,  prisoli  and  workhouse  autho- 
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rities  and  othara,  and  ebould  be  of  iome  use  in  convincing 
who  need  to  be  convinced  that  drunkenness  is  a  bad 
thbg  thongh,  in  the  of  showing  how  it  maty  be  lessened 
or  removed  by  legislation  or  social  effort,  it  does  not  offer 
much  help»  A  companion  volume  is  a  cheap  edition  of 
lir  Hoyle’s  Our  National  Eesonrcee  atkd  How  they  are 
Waited,  to  the  fidlacias  ol  which  we  called  attention  When 
the  work  was  dmt  published.  In  connection  with  this  sub- 
tect  we  aM  glad  to  see  a  vwprint  of  Mr  Justin  McCarthy’s 
valuable  paper  in  the  Fortnightly,  on  FrohUjitojy  Legiala- 
lion  in  the  United  Statesi  the  purport  of  which  is  oxprMNd 
in  the  last  paragraph ; 

The  sum,  then,  of  my  observation  and  experience  is,  that  the 
reproMion  of  Ikpior-seUiiig  is  possible  and  does  exist  in  small 
rillages  under  peculiarly  favourable  cireumsianccs ;  that  hitherto 
it  hss  proved  a  failare  in  all  towns  which  swell  beyond  the  dimen¬ 
sions  of  a  village.  Where  it  is  least  needed,  it  is  practicable ; 
where  it  is  much  needed,  it  is  impracticable.  Farther,  I  sbookl 
repeat  that  it  has  favouring  conditions  in  AmerkuK  which  it  could 
not  now  hope  lor  in  this  country.  Had  it  proved  eompletely 
successful  in  New  England,  I  shouM  Still  doubt  the  possibility  of 
its  being  soccessful  in  Old  England.  Convinced  as  1  am  that  it 
has  not  sueceedsd  there,  I  need  not  offer  any  opinion  of  mine  ai 
to  the  chances  of  its  success  here. 


Mr  William  Ogilby  has  published  h  tro&tUe  entitled,  a 
New  Theory  of  the  Figure  of  the  Earth,  though  Its  real 
object  is  to  attack  **  the  towering  pride  of  mathematicians, 
who  will  bare  their  science  preside  over  physios,”  and  **  to 
draw  philosophy  down  from  the  misty  regions  of  mathe¬ 
matical  abstraction  to  the  solid  basis  of  physical  reality.” 

This,”  says  Mr  Ogilby,  ”  is  the  most  effectual  method  of 
counteracting  the  rash  and  ignorant  attempts  which  have 
been  made  to  iubstitute  a  godless  Pantheism  for  both 
natural  and  revealed  religion ;  to  dissociate  the  universe 
from  its  Greater,  and  resuscitate  the  defunct  Goddess  of 
Beason  which  the  indignation  of  outraged  society  dethroned 
and  buried  some  eighty  years  ago.”  On  the  scientific  value 
of  Mr  Ogflby’e  theory  tfe  shall  not,  at  present,  offer  any 
opinion. 

In  Mr  Bonkine’s  Hemoir  of  John  Elder  we  have  a  short 
account  of  the  life  and  achievements  of  a  very  enterprising 
and  successful  marine  engineer  of  Glasgow,  who  also  had 
the  reputation  of  bedng  a  man  of  great  private  worth,  and 
was  described  by  Dr  Norman  Macleod  as  a  model  Christian. 
During  the  sixteen  years  previous  to  June,  1865,  the  firm 
in  which  Mr  Elder  was  a  partner  made  111  sets  of  marine 
steam-engines  with  an  aggregate  horse-power  of  20,145, 
built  106  vessels  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  81,326, 
and  constructed  three  floating-docks.  About  four  thou¬ 
sand  workmen  were  employed  in  his  engine-shops  and 
building-yards. 

Mr  Sala’s  Papers  Humourous  and  Pathetic,  fourteen  in 
number,  are  selected  from  his  various  writings  and  adapted 

for  public  reading.”  An  autobiographical  preface  informs 
us  that  Mr  Sala’s  “  original  sin  was  committed  in  the 
columns  of  the  Family  Herald  in  1845,”  but  that  he  was 
first  led  to  “  the  adoption  of  the  profession  of  letters  as  a 
serious  and  responsible  vocation,”  by  the  success  of  an 
article  published  in  Household  Words  in  1851. 


^  The  Review  Almanack  has  for  its  speciality  copious 
information  about  English  and  American  life  and  fire 
insurance  offices.  It  contains  elaborate  tables  of  premiums 
and  annuities,  original  articles  on  marine  insurance,  and 
other  subjects,  an  index  to  1,250  insurance  companies  and 

heir  branches,  and  several  large  pictures  of  insurance 
offices. 


^  A  new  edition  of  Mr  Tegetmeier’s  Poultry  Rook  is  being 
issued  in  fifteen  monthly  parts.  It  is  to  be  illustrated  by 
CO  oured  pictures  of  poultry,  from  drawings  by  Mr  Harrison 
Gir,  two  of  which  appear  in  the  first  number. 
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THE  EXAMINER. 

The  examiner  Ims  appeared  in 

An  altered  •Iiapc  aliicc  the  commencement 
of  iMt  year.  Instead  of  the  sixteen  pages  to 
which  tlie  weekly  issue  had  previously  been 
limited,  twenty -four  smaller  pages  are  now  given, 
with  the  occasional  addition  of  four  or  eight;  the 
intention  being  that,  exclusive  of  the  space  occu¬ 
pied  by  advertisements,  an  average  of  twenty 
pages  of  original  matter  shall  be  furnished  each 
weik. 

Change  of  outward  form,  however,  is  only  a 
small  part  of  the  change  that  has  been  under¬ 
taken.  “  The  main  objects  of  The  Examiner 
newspaper,”  said  Leigh  Hunt  of  the  work  which 
he  and  his  brother  John  Hunt  commenced  in 
1808,  “  were  to  assist  in  producing  reform  in  Par¬ 
liament,  liberality  of  opinion  in  general,  especially 
freedom  from  superstition,  and  a  fusion  of  literary 
ta.stes  into  allsubjt'cts  whatever.”  Great  advances 
have  been  made  in  political,  social,  and  literary 
progress  during  the  four  and-sixty  years  which 
the  lifetime  of  The  Examiner  already  covers, 
and  many  good  reforms,  in  which  Leigh  Hunt, 
Albany  Fonblanque,  and  their  associates  were 
pioneers,  have  been  achieved ;  but  these  reforms 
h.ave  only  prepared  the  way  for  others  yet  to  be 
effected.  T he  Examiner,  in  accordance  with  its 
original  principles  and  traditions,  attempts  to  do 
as  much  useful  service  to  the  cause  of  progress 
now  as  it  has  done  in  former  years.  It  strives 
honestly  and  heartily  to  aid  its  renders  in  forming 
sound  opinions  concerning  the  important  events 
of  the  day,  and  in  drawing  therefrom  such  con¬ 
clusions  as  may  promote  wise  thought  and  fearless 
action  towards  the  removal  of  errors  and  abuses 
from  which  the  world  still  suffers,  and  towards 
the  development  of  views  that  are  necessary  to 
the  increased  well-being  of  all  classes  of  society. 
As  many  independent  thinkers  give  expression  to 
their  opinions  in  the  pages  of  The  Examiner, 
and  none  of  them  claim  to  be  infallible,  no  attempt 
is  made  to  obtain  complete  agreement  in  the 
views  put  forward  ;  but  in  the  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples  which  prompt  them  there  is  no  variation. 


The  Examiner  is  published  on  Saturdays,  in 
'  time  for  the  early  morning  mails,  or  for 
delivery  with  the  daily  papers.  PRICE 
TIIUEEPEN’CE. 

Subscribers  may  have  their  copies  sent,  post 
free,  direct  from  the  Office,  No.  9  Wellington 
street,  Strand,  on  payment  in  advance  of 
3s.  Od.  a  Quarter. 


London  international 

EXHIBITION,  1872— Season  Tickets  now 
on  Sale  at  the  Royal  Albert  Hall  Ticket  Office, 
and  at  ail  the  principal  Agents,  admitting  from 
Jst  May  to  .'iOth  September,  1872. 

1.  To  the  Exhibition,  two  hours  before  the 
I’ublic. 

2.  To  Ceremonies  and  Private  Views. 

3.  To  tlio  Horticultural  Gardens. 

4.  To  all  Musical  Promenades  in  the  Gardens, 
rxchisive  of  Flower  Shows. 

5.  To  Musical  Recitals  in  the  Albert  Hall  in 
connection  with  the  Exhibition. 

For  a  Gentleman,  £2  28. ;  for  a  Lady,  or  for  a 
3  0uth  under  years,  £1  Is. 

HENRY  Y.  D.  SCOTT, Blajoi -General, 

Secretary. 


CUNDAY  LECTURE  SOCIETY, 

O  ST  GEORGE’S  HALL,  LANGHAM 
I’LACK,  Sunday  afti'rnoons,  at  4  precij'ely. 

To-morrow,  Mrs  FAWCETT,  on  “The  Educa¬ 
tion  of  Women.” 

Members'  annual  subscription,  £1.  Payment  at 
the  door.  Id.,  6d.,  and  (reserved  seats)  Is. 


WILL  CLOSE  ON  SATURDAY, 

2nd  of  MARCH, 

BOYAL  academy  of  ARTS, 

Burlington  House.— The  EXHIBITION 
of  WORKS  of  the  OLD  MASTERS,  together 
with  WORKSof  DECEASED  MASTERS  of  the 
BRITISH  SCHOOL.  Admittance  (from  9  till 
dusk),  One  Shilling.  Catalogue,  Sixpence. 

JOHN  PRESCOTT  KNIGHT,  R.A., 

Seerctary. 


Disestablishment  or 

REFOKM.— Rev.  CHARLES  VOYSEY 
will  deliver  a  LECTURE  on  Church  Reform,  at 
Mvddelton  lialL  Islington,  on  MONDAY  EVEN¬ 
ING,  Feb.  2*,  at  Eight  o’clock.  Reaerved  scat*, 
2a,  €d. ;  centre,  la. ;  area,  «d. 


Tapping  forest  for  the 

L  P  E  O  P  L  E.  —  At  a  Great  P  U  B  1. 1 C 
MEETING  at  ST.  JAMES’S  HALL,  Piccadilly, 
on  TUESDAY.  FEBRUARY  20th.,  for  the  pur- 

fose  of  preserving  Epping  Forest  for  the  people. 

-ORD  GEORGE  HAMILTON,  M.P.,  in  the 
Chair. 

Proposed  by  Frederick  Young,  Esq.,  J.P. ; 
Seconded  by  Andrew  Johnston,  Esq.,  M.P. ; 
Supported  by  Harvey  Lewis,  Esq.,  M.P. ;  and 
Carried  unanimously:  — 

1.  “That  this  Meeting  recognising  the  para¬ 
mount  necessity  of  ‘  Open  Spaces  ’  being  kept  in 
all  large  Cities  as  a  means  or  promoting  and  pre¬ 
serving  the  health,  as  well  as  the  enjoyment  of  the 
great  masses  of  the  people,  desires  to  record  its 
opinion  that  it  is  essential  to  preserve  ‘El’PING 
FOREST  ’  as  an  Open  Space  for  ever  for  the 
health  and  recreation  oi  the  inhabitants  of 
London.” 

Proposed  by  Rev.  Frederick  Hastings,  of  Wan- 
stead ;  Seconded  by  James  Beal.  Esq. ;  Supported 
by  Colonel  Dickson  ;  and  Carried  unanimously:— 

2.  “  That  this  ]Meeting  expresses  its  thanks  to 
the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London  for  the  acti  ve 
and  energetic  steps  it  has  already  taken  to  maintain 
the  Rights  of  the  l^coplc  and  to  save  the  Forest 
from  destniction  ;  ana  also  pledges  itself  to  sup¬ 
port  the  *  Forest  Fund  ’  established  to  use  all 
constitutional  means  fur  the  accomplishment  of 
this  noble  and  necessary  object.  ” 

•Proposed  by  Rev  Septimus  Hansard,  M.A., 
Rector  of  Bethnal  Green  ;  Seconded  by  John 
Bedforl,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  Commissioners  of 
Sewers ;  Supported  by  W.  M.  C.  Torrens,  Esq , 
M.  1*. :  and  Carried  unanimously : 

.3.  “  Tliat  a  Petition  to  Parliament,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  objects  of  this  Meeting,  be  pre¬ 
pared,  to  be  signed  by  the  Chairman,  and 
presented  by  him  on  its  behalf.” 

Proposed  by  J.ames  Figging,  Esq.,  M.P.  ; 
Seconded  by  Edwin  Beedcll,  Esq. : 

“  That  a  cordial  Vote  of  Thanks  be  given  to  the 
Chairman.’* 


W.  G.  SMITH, Hon.  Sec.  “Forest  Fund.” 


HI  B  B  E  R  T  TRUST.  —  THREE 

SCHOLARSHIPS  will  be  awarded  on 
this  Foundation  after  the  next  Examination, 
provided  that  Three  Candidates  are  declared  by 
the  Examiners  to  be  duly  qualified.  The  next 
Examination  will  be  held  at  University  Hall, 
Gordon  square,  London,  on  MONDAY,  TUES¬ 
DAY.  and  WEDNESDAY,  the  2nd,  3rd,  and 
4th  days  of  December,  1872. 

Candidates  must  furnish  satisfactory  evidence 
of  Age,  Graduation,  and  other  points,  the  par¬ 
ticulars  of  which  may  be  obtained  on  application 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Trust,  and  the  Names  and 
Addresses  of  all  Candidates  must  be  sent  to  the 
Secretary,  at  University  Hall,  on  or  before 
October  1,  1872.  A.  ll.  PAGET,  Secretary. 

University  Hall,  Gordon  square, 

February  H'l,  iti72. 


»^rHE  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 

•A  Limited,  I’ublish  at  their  own  Cost,  or  on 
Commission,  according  to  arrangement.  Authors 
and  Possessors  of  Manuscripts  re<iuiring  Terms, 
Estimates,  or  other  Particulars,  may  apply  to  the 
Manager,  7  Quality  court.  Chancery  luuc,  W.C. 


XfATIONAL  INSTITUTION  FOR 

l^l  DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN. 


Physician- Dr  BARR  3IEADOWS. 


Patients  attend  at  227  Gray’s-inn  road.  King’s 
eross,  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays,  and  at  10 
Mitre  street,  Aldgate,  on  Wednesdays  and 
Fridays- morning  at  Ten  ;  evening,  from  Six  till 
Nine. 

Average  number  of  cases  under  treatment  1,000 
weekly. 

THOMAS  ROBINSON,  Hon.  Sec. 


MARION  AND  CO., 

22  alid  23  SOHO  EQUARK.  LONDON, 

I’liotograpbic  Publishers  and  Dealers, 

Agents  for  the  sale  of  Bourne  and  Shephcid'a 
Indian  Photographs. 

Agents  for  the  sale  of  Notman’s  Canadian 
Photographs. 

Agents  for  the  sale  of  Laurent’s  Spanish  Photo¬ 
graphs. 

And  many  others,  including  those  by  Hanfstaengl, 
England,  Bedford,  Wilson,  Ac.,  Ac. 

Photographs  of  al^kinds  may  bo  selected  from. 

Collections  arranged,  mounted,  titled,  poitfoUoed, 
or  made  into  volomes. 


CENTRAL  COMMITTEE. 


The  rapid  growth  of  the  Women’s  Sufrr«<»-. 
Movement  calls  for  more  complete  and  extensi 
organisation  than  has  hitherto  been  accomnlislirH 
The  urgent  necessity  for  such  an  organisatinn  u 
f.ondon  has  long  been  felt  by  the  leadiuir  Pi!? 
vincial  Committees,  as  well  as  by  ifr 
Bright,  M.P.  (who  has  charge  of  the  WomeJi 
Disabilities  Bill),  and  it  is  in  compliance  with 
their  request  that  the  Central  Committee  has  been 
formed, 

The  Committee  includes  all  Members  of  Execn 
five  Committees  connecting  themselves  with  it 
throughout  the  country ;  and  such  single  delegates 
as  each  Association  may  for  special  or  general 
purposes  appoint  to  reprcKnt  it  on  the  Com- 

The  following  members  of  Parliament,  with 

her  influential  persons,  have  already  joiacd  the 

inri-al  • 


Other 

Central  Committee 

Anstruther,  Sir  Robert, 
Bart,  M  P 

Amberley.The  Viscount 
Amberley,  The  Vis¬ 
countess 

Bazley,  Sir  Thomas, 
Bart,  M  P 
Bowring,  Sir  John 
Bowring,  Lady 
Bright,  Jacob,  Esq,  M  P 
Brown,  Alexander,  Esq, 
P 

Campbell.  Henry,  Esq, 
M  P 

Carpenter.  Miss  Mary 
Carter,  Alderman.  M  P 
Charley,  W  T,  Esq,  M  P 
Cobbe.  Miss  F  Power 
Dalglish,  Robert,  Esq, 
M  I* 

Darwin,  Erasmus.  Esq, 
Dinisdale,  Robert,  Esq, 
M  1* 

Dix  on,  George,  Esq, 
M  P 

Ewinz,  H  E  Crum,  Esq, 
MP 

Eastwick,  Edward,  Esq, 
M  P 

Ewing,  A  Orr,  Esq,  M  P 
Exeter,  The  Lord 
Bishop  of 

Fitzmaurice,  Lord  Ed¬ 
mond,  M  P 

Fordyce,  W  Dingwall, 
31  P 

Fowler,  R  N,  Esq,  M  P 
Grieve,  J  J,  Esq,  M  P 
G  Charles,  Esq, 

Goldsmid,  Lady 
Illingworth,  A,  Esq, 
MP 

Johnstou,  William, Esq, 
MP 


jL^son,  Sir  Wilfrid, 
'  Bart.  M  P  " 

Lush,  Dr,  M  P 
Lusk,  Alderman,  M  P 
Maguire,  J  F,  Esq.  M  p 
Maitland,  Sir  A  C  R 
Gibson^  Bart.,  M  P 
McCombie,  Wm,  Eio 
31 P 

McLagan,  Peter,  Esq, 
31  P 

McLaren,  Duncan,  Esq. 
31  P 

31allet,  Sir  Louis,  CB 
Mar,  Countess  of  g 
Hartineau,  Miss  Harriet 
Mount  -  Casbell,  Coun¬ 
tess  of 

3IiaI],  Edward,  Eso, 
31  P 

Miller,  John,  Esq,  31  P 
Morrison,  Walter,  Esq, 
31 P 

31undella,  A,  Esq,  31 P 
Newman,  I’rol'esgor 
Nightingale,  Miss  Flo¬ 
rence 

Potter,  T  B,  Esq,  M  P 
Richard,  Henry,  Esq, 
31  P 

R^a^ds,  Peter,  Esq, 

Shaw,  Richard,  Esq, 
MP 

Sinclair,  Sir  J  G  Tolto- 
mache,  Bart,  M  P 
Smith,  J  B,  Esq 
Stanafeld,  Right  Hon  J, 
M  P 

Stansfeld,  Mrs 
Somerville,  Mr*  Mary 
Sykes,  Colonel,  M  P 
Tennent,  Dowager  Lady 
Emerson 

Wedderbum,  Sir  David, 
Bart,  M  P 

The  following  Committees  have  already  con¬ 
nected  themselves  with  the  Central  Committee: 
— Bath,  Belfast,  Birmingham,  Bristol,  and  West 
of  England,  Carlisle,  Cnatham  and  Rochesttf, 
Cheltenham,  Cirencester,  Dumfries,  Edinburgh, 
Elgin,  Gnllow’ay,  Glasgow.  Gloucester,  Inverness, 
King's  Lynn,  Kirkwall,  Leeds,  Llveroool, 
Leiw'ster,  London  (North),  Manchester,  3Ion- 
niuuthside,  Nottingnam,  Oban,  St  Andrews, 
Shrewsbury,  Southampton,  Stirling,  Stoke- upon- 
Trent,  Strumness,  Stroud,  Tain,  Wigan. 

The  following  is  a  List  of  some  of  the  Donations 
and  tru^riptions  already  promised  :— 

£  s.  d. 

Ashworth,  Tlie  Misses  -  -  - 

Arnold,  3fr  and  3Ir8  Arthur  • 

Blackburn,  Mrs  .  .  .  - 

Brown  Alex.  H  .  Esq.,  M.P. 

Browne,  3Ir8  S.  W.  -  -  - 

Cobbe,  31188  F.  P.  - 
Goldsmid,  Ijidy  -  -  -  - 

Hargreaves,  3VilIiam,  Esq.,  and  Mrs 
Hoskins.  James,  Esq.,  and  Mrs  - 
Martineau,  3Iiss  Harriet 
31alleBoii,  3Irs  Frank  ... 

,.  Mrs  William  -  -  - 

3Iarsden.  3Tark,  Eeq.  .  -  - 

3feIlor,  J.  P.,  Esq.,  ... 

Nichul,  3!r8  - 

Pnulton,  A.  W.  Esq.,  and  Mrs 
Pennington,  Mrs  F.  -  -  - 

Pocliin,  31.  1).,  Esq  ,  and  Mrs 
Taylor,  3Ir8  Harry  -  -  -  - 

Thomasson,  Thomas,  Esq. 

Ward,  3fra  E.  M.  -  -  -  - 

Williams,  3Iiss  -  .  •  - 


100  0  » 
4  0  0 

50  0  0 
20 


0  0 
0  0 


1  0  0 
2  0  0 
20  0  0 
5  0  0 
1  1  0 
6  0  0 
5  0  0 
5  0  0 


.  50  0  0 
.  20  0  0 
»  10  10  0 
.  100  0  0 

-  42  0  0 

.  5  0  0 

-  100  0  0 


.  1 
.  5 


Temporary  Offices  of  Central  Comn^tee— -17 
Hy de-park  terrace,  London,  W. 
Permanent  Offices— 0  Berners  street,  ^ 
reasurer— Henry  Hoars,  Es^-,  37  Fleet  street, 
E.C. 

Bankers— London  and  Westminster  Bank, 

217  Strand. 

Mrs  FREDERICK  PENNINGTON,)  soaSeo 
Professor  SHELDON  AMOS,  f  pro  ten. 

[CHARLES  H.  HOPWOOD,  Esq.  > 

A  Conference  of  persons  Interested  in  the 
lent  throughout  tne  kingdom  will  be  hwa  ™ 
itter  part  April. 


1 
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SHARE  INVESTMENT 
TRUST. 

Frnw  Is?in  NOT  L183THAI»  £500,000  OR  MOBB 
taiJ*  £i, 000,000,  IN  Subscriptions  of  £ioo. 

Cnharrlber  of  £100  to  receive  One  £100  Six 
rent  Preference  CertlHcate,  redeemable 
SiDidw  Fund  of  1  Mr 
cJnt.  per  annum  by  yearly  drawings,  at  the 
price  of  £110. 

And  also  One  £100  Deferred  Certifleate  enUtling 
the  Holder  to  the  surplus  income,  and  ultf 
mtSy  to  the  Capital  of  the  Trust  Fund. 

Trusters. 

Sir  James  Anderson. 

O  Cavendish  Bentlnck,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Lord  W.  M.  Hay. 

Lord  Alfred  Paget. 

Philip  Rawson,  Ksq. 

J.  B.  Wanklyn,  Esq. 

BANKERS. 

Messrs  Glyn,  Mills,  Currie,  and  Co. 

SOLICITORS. 

Messrs  Baxter,  Bose,  Norton,  and  Co. 

SBrRSTART. 

T.  U,  Weddell,  Esq. 

Temporary  Offices— Nos.  71  and 72  Gresham  house. 

The  principle  of  distribution  of  risk  by  em¬ 
bodying  in  a  Trust  a  number  of  undertakin^jrs, 
yielding  high  rates  of  interest,  introduced  by  the 
Foreign  and  Colonial  Trust,  has  been  fully  recog¬ 
nised  to  be  of  great  advantage  to  investors. 

The  first  issue  of  the  Foreign  and  Colonial 
Governtnent  Trust,  made  four  years  ago,  haa 
regularly  paid  a  return  of  7  per  cent,  on  the 
amount  invtsted,  and  is  now  at  23  premium.  The 
several  subsequent  issues  are  all  at  corresponding 
premiums. 

The  issue  of  the  Submarine  Cables’  Trust,  made 
only  six  months  ago,  is  now  at  £105,  or  £15  pre¬ 
mium  on  tlie  issue  price  of  £00. 

The  present  scheme  proposes  to  embrace  a 
number  of  well-selected  industrial  undertakings, 
yielding  high  rates  of  interest.  The  greater 
variety  in  the  investments  will  have  the  effect  of 
extending  the  average  and  further  distributing 
the  risk,  thus  making  one  class  of  investment 
insure  tiie  other. 

Another  variation  from  previous  Trusts  is  now 
offered  in  the  shape  of  a  separate  Deferred  Certi¬ 
ficate  of  euual  nominal  value,  to  which  an  imme¬ 
diate  benefit  is  attached,  instead  of  a  residuary 
interest  represented  by  a  Coupon,  which  remains 
for  a  great  many  years  inactive  and  unrealisable. 

This  Deferred  Certificate  will  form  an  attrac¬ 
tive  investment,  at  a  low  price,  to  those  who  look 
to  future  return  and  increase  of  value.  That  it 
will  supply  an  existing  want  is  manifest  when  we 
look  at  the  prices  t  agerly  paid  for  the  reversionary 
stocks  of  railways  not  paying  a  dividend,  and,  in 
«ome  cases,  not  anticipating  any  Immediate  divi¬ 
dend.  In  the  case  of  toe  Grand  Trunk,  Chatham 
and  Dover,  and  Metropolitan  District  Ordinary 
Stocks,  large  amounts  of  Preference  Stock  inter¬ 
vene  between  them  and  any  dividend ;  yet  those 
stocks  are  bought  freely  for  investment  at  £23, 
£27,  and  £33  respectively. 

The  Deferred  Certificates  of  this  Trust,  will,  in 
all  probability,  receive  a  fair  dividend  the  first 
7f»f.  by  the  operation  of  the  sinking  fund 
the  whole  property  will  ultimately  fall  unbur- 
into  the  hands  of  the  Deferred  Certificate 
Holders.  In  this  respect  there  is  a  great  advan¬ 
tage  over  the  Deferred  Stocks  of  railways,  which 
are  subject  to  the  creation  of  new  Preference,  Pre- 
prrference,  or  new  Debenture  Stocks,  which  can- 
***«  constitution  of  this  Trust 
.V#  Vu®  Reference  Certificate,  assuming  the  value 
Certificate  at  £20,  will  cost  £80, 

this  price  will  jrield  the  investor  7i  per 
cent.,  to  which  will  be  added  the  Iwnua  on  re¬ 
demption  at  £110. 

will  be  in  fully  paid-up  Shares 
1  debentures  only,  and  tlie  following  are 
the  class  of  undertakings  contemplated : 

Submarine  Cables. 


*  rv.  ucuua  v^iiipanies. 

Dther  industrial  undertakings  yielding  high 
rates  of  dividend.  8  “*8“ 

such  undertakings  are 
dwli^’ in  whether  payment  is 

each*^  ^  Certmcaies  or  in  cash,  or  how  much  in 

*  selection  can  be  made  of 
undertakings  to  yield  a  pre- 
DcrcSn*!^  S?i***®  *uve'‘fu“ent  price  of  about  £9 
fn«^  Kinrt  to  pay  the  interest  and  Sink- 

Tni8t^Fl?n!i"^  circumstances  the  income  of  the 
■uffleie^  should  be  iii- 

Preferen<^^P*iLi*fl®  amount  of  interest  on  the 
a  first  t**®  deficiency  will  form 

only  to  tha^fnn*^"!  *^®  "“^^uent  receipU,  subject 
A-i  V..iP®  *"°ual  expens(>8. 

Mansrs  (iiln®  *t  the  banking  house  of 

al  the  rri«t  und  as  soon 

t':«y  wlli  -v,>«.®r“';V‘®;,"*‘®  in  the  Trustees 

lie  .v^  ®“*®  I*'®  1  •‘“'•t  deed. 

forjiiHtiori  of  the  Trust,  pur- 
1,  co.nmis.'ion,  ad  valorem  and  other  stumps, 


transfer  fees,  advertisements,  legal  and  all  other 
preliminary  expenses,  are  limited  to  £2  percent, 
of  the  price  of  securities  purchased  or  taxen  over, 
and  an  agreement  has  been  entered  into  by  which 
the  whole  of  these  expenses  are  guaranteed  for 
that  sum,  and  also  tnat  the  deposits  shall  be 
returned  without  deduction,  in  case  at  lea^t 
£500,000  value  in  money  or  securities  should  not  be 
subscribed. 

The  expenses  of  management  of  the  Trust  are 
limited  to  a  sum  not  exc^?ding  £2,500  per  annum. 
No  other  expenses  can  be  undertaken  except  under 
a  Resolution  of  the  Certificate  Holders  in  General 
Meeting. 

As  soon  as  possible  after  the  Trust  Deed  has 
been  executed,  a  General  Meeting  of  the  Certi¬ 
ficate  Holders  will  be  convened  to  receive  the 
Report  of  the  Trustees,  and  to  appoint  a  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Certificate  Holders. 

In  case  no  allotment  is  made,  the  deposits  will 
be  returned  without  deduction,  and  where  the 
Subscriptions  for  which  Certificates  allotted  are 
less  than  the  number  applied  for,  the  surplus 
deposits  will  be  credited  to  the  allottee. 

Application  to  be  made  in  the  annexed  Form, 
and  payment  as  follows . 

On  application  . £10 

On  allotment  . £00 

The  Preference  Certificates  with  Interest 
Coupons,  and  also  the  Deferred  Certificates  with 
Dividend  Warrants  attaclied,  will  be  issued  imme¬ 
diately  after  payment  of  the  final  instalment. 


of  the  Certificates,  may  be  seen  at  the  office  of 
Messrs  Baxter,  Rose,  Norton,  and  Co.,  No.  6  Vic¬ 
toria  street,  Westminster,  and  Prospectuses  and 
Forms  of  Application  may  be  obtained  at  the 
same  address,  of  the  Secretary,  at  the  Offices, 
Nos.  71  and  72  Gresham  house,  and  of  Messrs 
Glyn.  Mills,  Currie,  and  Co.,  Bankers,  No.  67 
Lombard  street,  where  all  Subscriptions  must  be 
paid. 

February,  1872. 

SUBSCRIPTION. 

(To  be  left  at  the  Bankers). 

To  the  Trustees  of  the  Share  Investment  Fruit, 
Nos.  71  and  72  Gresham  house,  London. 

Having  paid  to  Messrs  (Slyn,  Aliils,  Currie,  and 
Co.,  to  the  account  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Share 
Investment  Trust,  the  sum  of  £ - ai  a  de¬ 
posit  on  - -  Subscriptions  of  £100  each  in  the 

said  Trust,  upon  the  Terms  of  the  Proepectus  dated 
February,  1872,  1  request  you  to  allot  to  me  the 
corresponding  namMr  of  Certificates,  and  I  en¬ 
gage  to  pay  the  Airther  Instalment  upon  that  or 
any  lesser  number  of  Subscriptions  in  respect  of 
which  you  may  allot  Certificates  to  me,  as  the 
same  shall  become  due,  in  default  of  which  this 
payment  will  be  liable  to  forfeiture. 


Name  in  Aill . 

Address  and  description. 

Date . 

Signature . 


OVERLAND  ROUT  E.— 

The  PENINSULAR  and  ORIENTAL 
STEAM  NAVIGATION  COMPANY  book  Pas- 
lengers  and  receive  Cargo  and  Parcels  by  their 
Steamers  for 


GIBRALTAR 
MALTA 
A  L  K  X  A  N- 
DRIA 
ADEN 
BOMBAY 
GALLE 
BfADRAS 
CALCUTTA 
PENANG 
SINGAPORE 
CHINA 
JAPAN 


From  Sonth- 
ampton. 

1  Every  Thurs- 
J  day,  at  2  p.m. 

f  Every  Thnrs-| 
(  day,  at  2  p.m.  ( 


From 

Brindisi. 


Every  Monday 
at  5  a.m. 


Thur8day,Feb.^  Monday,  Feb- 
1,  at  2  p.m.,  I  12,  at  5  a  m., 

fand  everyl  and  every 
alternated  alternate 
Thursday!  Mondaythere 
j  thereafter.  J  after. 

I  Thursday.Feb. 

I  15,  at  2  p  m.. 


AUSTRALIA  J 
NEW  ZEA-  I 
LAND  [ 
(Cargo  only.) 


and  every 
fourth  Thurs¬ 
day  there- 


Monday,  Feb. 
26,  at  5  a.m., 
and  every 
fourth  Mon¬ 
day  there- 


J  after.  J  after. 

And  all  Ports  touched  at  by  the  Steamers  of  the 
British  India  Company. 

An  abatement  of  20  per  cent,  from  the  charge 
for  the  Return  Voyage  is  made  to  Passengers  who 
have  paid  full  fare  to  or  from  ports  eastward  of 
Sues  re-embarking  within  six  months  of  their 
arrival,  and  10  per  cent,  to  those  re-embarkiug 
within  twelve  months. 

Through  Tickets  to  Brindisi  can  be  obtained  of 
Lebeau  and  Co.,  6  Billiter  street,  E.C.  (South 
Italian  Railway  Office.) 

For  Ratos  of  Passage  Money  and  Freight, 
WHICH  HAVE  BEEN  MUCH  REDUCED, 
and  all  other  information,  appW  at  the  Company’s 
Offleos,  122  Loadenhall  street,  Lmidon,  or  Oriental 
place,  Southampton. 

DEBENTURES  at  5,  5J,  AND  6  PER  CENT. 

pEYLON  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

— The  Directors  ore  prepared  to  IssueDEBEN- 
TURES  to  replace  others  falling  due,  vis.,  for  one 
year  at  5  per  cent,  for  three  years  at  5^  per  cent., 
and  for  five  years  at  6  per  cent,  per  annum  ;  also 
for  longer  periods  on  terms  to  be  ascertained  at 
the  Office  of  the  Company. 

R.  A.  CAMERON,  Secretary, 

Palmerston  buildings.  Old  Broad  street,  E.C. 


TMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE 

X  COMPANY.  Established  1803. 

1  Old  Broad  street,  E.C.,  and  16  and  17  P.Ul- 
maU,  S.W. 

Capital,  £1,600, OOa  Paid-up  and  Invested, 
£70<\000. 

pHCENIX  FIRE-OFFICE,  Lombard 

...  Street  and  Charing  cross,  Loudon.  Estab¬ 
lished  1782. 

Prompt  and  liberal  Loss  Settlements. 
Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

GEO.  W.  LOVELL.  Secretary. 

^  ^  ^  H  E  Y  come  as  a  boon  and  a 

-A.  blessing  to  men. 

The  PICKWICK,  the  OWL,  and  the  WAVKR- 
LEY  PEN.” 

*  Oxford  University  Herald  ’  says  tliesc  Pens 
have  been  aptly  termed  the 

“WONDER  OF  THE  AGE.” 

‘  Tlie  SttB  ■  eays  the  I’lI.ETOlf  I’ES  creates 
both  wonder  and  delight. 

1000  NEWSPAPERS  recommend  them.  For 
their  names  sec  ‘  Graphic,’  13th  January,  1S72. 

Sold  by  every  respectable  Statloucr,  Od.  and 
Is.  per  box. 

MACNIVEN  and  CAMERON,  28  Blair  street, 
Edinburgh. 


MR  TENNANT,  QEOLOaiST, 

149  STRAND,  LONDON.  W.C-, 

Gives  instruction  in 

MINERALOGY  and  GEOLOGY,  and  can 
supply  Elementary  Collections  of  Minerals, 
Rocks,  and  d'ossils,  to  illustrate  the  >Vork8  of 
Austed,  Buckland,  Lyell,  Jukes,  Page,  and  others, 
on  the  following  terms : 

100  Small  Specimens,  in  Cabinet  with 

Three  Trays  . £2  2  0 

200  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet  with 

Five  Trays .  5  5  0 

300  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet  wit'i 

Eight  Drawers .  10  10  0 

400  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet  with 

Twelve  Drawers  . 21  0  0 

More  extensive  Collections,  either  to  illustrate 
Mineralogy  or  Geology,  at  50  to  500  Guineas  each, 
with  every  requisite  to  assist  those  commencing 
tlie  study  of  these  interesting  branches  of  Science, 
a  knowledge  of  which  affords  so  much  pleasure  to 
the  traveller  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

In  the  more  expensive  Collections  some  of  the 
specimens  are  rare,  and  all  more  select. 


THE  BATHS, 

ST  LAWRENCE-ON-SE.V. 

THE  “  GRANVILLE  »•  HOTEL. 

TABLE  d’hote  AT  6.30. 

Boarding  Terms  £3  10s.  per  Week. 


Fenders,  stoves,  kitchen 

RANGES,  FIRE-IRONS,  and  CHIMNEY- 
PIECES.— Buyers  of  the  above  are  reque-sted, 
before  finally  deciding,  to  visit  the  SHOW¬ 
ROOMS.  They  contain  such  an  assortment  of 
Fenders,  Stoves,  lUnges,  Chimney-Pieces,  Fire- 
Irons,  and  General  Ironmongery  as  cannot  be 
approached  elsewhere,  either  for  variety,  novelty, 
beauty  of  design,  or  exqiiisiteness  of  workmau- 
sliip. 

Black  Register  Stoves  . from  Ss  to  £9  5s. 

Bright  do., ormolu  omaments,from  £2  IBs  to  £33  10e>^ 

Bronzed  Fenders . from  3s  Ud  to  £5  12f, 

Steel  and  Ormolu  Fenders . from  £2  1  Os  to  £25. 

Chimuey-Pieces  . from  £1 128  to  £100. 

Fire-Irons  (Set  of  three) . from  3s  3d  to  £4 10s. 

nOAL  SCOOPS.— WILLIAM  S. 

BURTON  has  400  different  patterns  of 
CO  IL  SCOOPS  ON  SHOW,  of  which  he  invites 
inspection.  The  prices  vary  from  la  to  16ps. 
Plain  black  open  Scoops,  from  Is.  9d. ;  do.  do. 
zinc-lined,  from  48.  6d.;  Covered  Box  Scoops, 
from  5s.  Od. ;  do.  with  Hand  scoop,  from  10s.  6d. ; 
do ,  do.,  with  fancy  ornamentation,  from 
12s. ;  liighly  finished  and  oraameuted.  and 
fitted  with  Imitation  ivory  handles,  from  208.  to 
1.508.  There  is  also  a  choice  selection  of  n  ooden 
Coal  Boxes,  with  iron  and  brass  mountings. 
WILLIAM  S.  BURTON  confidentlv  asserts  this 
to  be  the  largest  and  at  the  same  time  the  best 
and  most  varied  assortment  in  the  world. 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  FuniUhlng  Iron- 
monger,  by  appointment  to  H.R.H.  thePrii^  of 
Wales,  sends  »  c*talogue.  oon^ning  upwar^  of 
850  Illustrations  of  his  unrivalled  StoA, 
of  Prices  and  Plans  of  the  20  L ^ 

free.— S9  Oxford  street,  M  .;  1,  Ia,  2,  3,  and 
4^wman  street;  4,6, 

1  Newman  yard,  London.  The  cost  ot  deliver¬ 
ing  goods  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom  by  Railway  is  trilling.  -  . 

\\1LLIA  M  8.  BURTON  will  always  undertake 
delivery  at  a  small  fixed  rate. 
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HEALTHY  DIGESTION. 

Nothing  U 10  important  to  the  human  fVwne  as 
heathy  digestive  oixens,  and  when  they 
are  impaired,  the  popular  and  pro* 
feesional  remedy  is 

MOESON’S  PEPSINE. 

Sold  in  booties  and  boxes  from  2s.  6d.,  by  all 
Chenaists,  and.the  Manufacturers, 

THOMAS  MORSON  and  SON, 

1*4  Southampton  row,  W.C.,  London. 

See  name  on  label. 


taken  by  dyspeptics  at  each  meal  (bottles 
of  one  ounce). 

PRIZE  OP  THE  PRENCH  INSTITUTE, 
IWd. 

and  supplied  to  the  Prtadpal  Hospitals  of  Paris 
*  since  1854. 


BOUOAUirS  KP8IIIE  WWE  (WEIWY),  4i.  AHO  8a. 

SOLE  MEDAL,  PAB18  EXHIBITION,  1867. 
8ILVIB  MEDAL,  1868. 

Delicious  and  agreeable  to  take,  and  superior  to 
all  others. 


ELAZENBY  and  SON’S 
•  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and  CONDI¬ 
MENTS 

E.  LAZENBT  and  SON,  sole  Proprietors  of  the 
celebrated  Receipts  and  Maaufacturers  of  the 
Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and 


KIN  AH  AN’S  .  IL  .  WHISKY. 

This  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  melln» 
spirit  is  the  very  CREAJf  OF  IRISH  ^ 

WHISSZESi, 

in  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure,  and  more 
wholesome  than  the  fijssst  Coana^  Brandy.  NntA 
the  words  “  Kinaban’s  .  LL  .  *'  on  LabeL 
and  Cork. 

Wholesale  Depot,  8a  Oreat  TItchfield  street 
Oxford  street.  W. 


BOUDAUirS  PEP8INE  PiUB  AND  LOZENGES,  Sa. 

A  very  eonvenlant  fprm  for  psraoQS 
travelling. 


favourably  distinguished  bv  their  name,  are  oom- 
pelled  to  caution  the  public  against  the  inferior 
preparations  which  are  put  up  and  labeUed  in 
close  imitation  of  their  goods,  with  a  view  to  mis¬ 
lead  the  publio.— 92  WIgmore  street,  Cavendish 
square  (late  6  Edwards  street,  Portman  square), 
and  18  Trinity  street,  London,  E.C. 


HOTTOT-BOUDAULT,  7  Avenue  Victoria, 
Paris. 

A.  and  M.  ZIMMERMANN,  7  Fenn  court, 
Lonslw,  K.C. 

May  be  obtained  through  aU  Chemists. 


A  Delightful  and  Lasting  Fragrance, 

With  a  Delicate  and  dear  Complcxioa,  by 
using 

THE  CELEBRATED 
UNITED  SEEYICE  SOAP  TABLETS. 
4d.  and  6d.  each.  Manufadared  by 
J.  C.  and  J.  FIELD,  UPPER  MARSH 
LAMBETH. 

Order  of  your  Chemist,  Grocer,  or  Chandler. 


"VTOSE  MACHINE.— This  is  a  simple 
i.  V  sueoeseful  contrivance  which,  applied  to 
the  noee  for  an  hour  dally,  so  directs  the  soft  carti¬ 
lage  of  which  the  member  consists,  that  an  ill- 
formed  noee  is  quickly  shaped  to  perfection.  Any 
one  can  use  them,  and  without  pain.  l*rice 
10a.  ad.,  sent  earriai^  Dee.— ALE  a.  ROSS,  248 
High  Holbom,  Lonaon.  Pamphlet  sent  for  two 
stamps. 


TOOTHING  IMPOSSIBLE.— 
In  aqua  AHARELLA  restores  the 
HUMAN  HAIR  to  ite  pristine  hne,  no  matter  at 
what  age.  JOHN  GOsNELL  and  CO.  have  at 
length,  with  the  aid  of  one  of  the  most  eminent 
chemists,  succeeded  in  perfecting  this  wonderful 
liquid.  It  is  now  offered  to  the  pnblic  in  a  more 
oonoentrated  form  and  at  a  lower  price.  Sold  in 
bottles,  38.  each  ;  also  Ss.,  78.  6d.,  and  15b.  each, 
intruding  brush.  Single  bottles  forwarded  on 
receipt  of  postage  stamps  or  post-office  order.— 
A  vd  pasaige,  Upper  Thames  street,  London, 


dREY  HAIB.— 24«  Hi^h  Holborn, 
VJ  LoDdom— AXSX.  BOSS’S  HAIR  DYE 
psodnees  a  perfsol  UgMk  or  dark  coloar  imme- 
dialely  it  M  used.  It  fts  permanent,  and  perfsetly 
nateral  in  effect  Price  3b.  6d..  6a.  6d ,  ana  10a  CkL; 
seat  by  post  for  48L  84.  and  144  stamps.  Alex. 
Bass’s  CantbaridM  OH,  a  great  hairgrower.  Ss.  Od. 


OS  L  E  R  ’  S  CRYSTAL  GLASS 

CHANDELIERS. 

TABLE  GLASS  of  aU  kinds. 
CHANDELIERS  in  BRONZE  and  ORMOLU. 

Moderator  Lamps  and  Lamps  for  India 
LONDON— Show  Rooms,  46  Oxford  street.  W. 
BIRMINGHAM— ManufactcryandSbow  Rooi^ 
Bf^ad  street  Eatabliabed  lw7. 


TOHN  GOSNELL  and  OO.’S 

f  #  CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE  is  grmtiy  supe¬ 
rior  to  any  tooth  powder ;  gives  the  t^h  a  pearl- 
like  whiteness,  protects  the  enamel  from  aenay, 
and  imparts  a  pleasing  fragrance  to  the  breath. 
Priee  la  6d.  each.— Angel  passage,  93  Upper 
Thames  street,  IxAidon. 

The  above  may  be  obtained  from  all  respectable 
Chemists  and  Perfumers. 


riSH  FLY  18  the  acting  ingre- 
it  in  ALEX.  BOSS’S  CANTHARIDES 
Idi  speedily  produees  MThiskers  and 
Bair.  3s.  ad! ;  sent  by  post  for  64 
ALEX.  ROSS, 248  High  Holborn,  Lon- 
osHs  Dsv  and  Martiii’a — Hair  Dye, 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 

arrzisz^  s»9»ra. 

Sa14  by  all  PmIsm  t|wx>)»gh«n*  the  Wsd4.  | 


A  FACT.— ALEX.  ROSS’S  HAIR- 

COLOU  R  W  ASH  will,  in  two  days,  cause 
grey  hair  or  wbiskers  to  become  their  original 
colour.  This  is  guaranteed  by  Alex.  Ross.  It  is 
merely  necessary  to  damp  the  hair  with  it  by  the 
aid  of  the  hairbrush,  when,  in  48  hours,  groyness 
entirely  disappeara  Nothing  objectionable  in  it. 
l*rice  lOs.  ad  ,  sent  for  stamps. — 248  High  Holborn, 
London. 


OLLOWAYS  OINTMENT 


AND 

XX  PILLS— UoLDs,  ConoHS,  Shortness 
or  Breath. — These  corrective  remedies  are  in¬ 
fallible  for  these  pectoral  complaints,  which, 
neglected,  often  end  in  asthma,  bronchitis,  or  con- 
sunmtion.  The  Ointment,  wc41  rubbed  upon  the 
chen  and  back,  penetrating  the  skin,  is  carried 
directly  to  the  lun^  whence  it  expels  all  impuri¬ 
ties.  All  the  blood  In  the  body  constantly  passes 
through  the  lungs,  and  there  all  noxious  particles 
tending  |o  produce  disease  can  be  quickly, 
thoroughly,  and  permanently  neutralised,  ren¬ 
dered  harmless,  or  dsoted  from  the  system.  In 
influenza  and  all  chest  complsints  early  eurative 
measures  are  imperiously  demanded.  One  day's 
delay  may  eanse  a  protracted  illness,  one  week’s 
neglect  may  consign  the  diseased  to  destruotioa. 


TTTHITE’a  MOC.MAIN  LEVEE 

V  y  TRUSS  is  allowed  1^  upwards  of  M> 
Medical  Men  to  be  the  most  effeetivs  inveutioB  ia 
the  curative  treatment  of  HERNIA.  The  use  sf 
the  steel  spring,  so  often  hurtful  in  Its  effetfs,  Is 
here  avoiaed,  a  soft  bandage  being  worn  rouad 
the  body,  while  the  reqnisus  resisting  power  to 
supplied  by  the  MOC-MAIH  PADand PATENT 
LEV'KR,  fitting  with  so  roooh  ease  asd  cioseness 
that  it  cannot  be  dsteeted,  and  may  be  worn 
during  sleep. 

A  deecriptive  oircularmsf  be  bad,  andttoe  Traia 
(which  cannot  fail  to  flt)  forwarded  by  post,  oa 
the  ciroumference  of  the  body  two  Incnes  bsknr 
the  hips,  being  sent  to  the  ManuDacturar. 

Mr  ^OHN  WHITE,  82§  PICCAWLLT, 
LONDON. 

Price  of  a  Single  Trues,  Ids.,  tlx,  Ms.  0d.,  and 
2)8.  6d.  Postage  free. 

Price  of  a  Double  TiW,  Mx  64.,  46a.,  and  32b.  6d. 
Postage  free. 

Price  of  an  Umbilical  TVusa,  46s.  and  52a  5d. 

Post-oflS&e  Orders  payable  to  JOHN  WSITK, 
Post-Offies,  PiosadHIy. 

ITiLASTIC  ST0CKINO6,  KNEB 

■i  CAPS,  Ac.- For  VARICOSE  VEIN8,and 


^HIS  excellent  Family  Medicine  is 
X.  the  roost  effective  remeiiy  for  indigestion, 
bilious  and  livsr  complaints,  loss  of  appetite, 
drowsiness,  giddinem,  spasms,  and  all  disorders 
of  the  stomach  and  bowels ;  or,  where  an  occa- 
slonal  aperient  is  required,  nothing  can  be  better 
adapted. 

For  FEMALES,  these  Pills  are  truly  excellent, 
removing  all  obstructions,  the  distressing  head¬ 
ache  so  very  prevalent  with  the  sex,  depression 
ot  spirits,  aulnsss  of  sight,  nervous  affections, 
blotches,  pimples,  and  sallowness  of  the  skin,  and 
give  a  healthy  bloom  to  the  complexion. 

Obtained  through  any  Chemist  or  Medicine 
Vendor.  Is.  l^d.  end  2s.  Od.  per  box. 


aUIKINE  WINE 

A8  SUfPUEO  TO  THE  8I0K  AND  WOUNDED  DURM  G 
THE  LATE  WAR. 

The  many  and  expensive  forms  in  which  this 
well-known  medicine  is  administered  too  often 
preclude  its  adoption  as  a  general  toaia  The  sue- 
cess  which  has  attended  WATERS’  QUININE 
WINE  arises  Dom  its  careful  preparaflon  by  the 
manufacturer.  Each  wine-glassful  cont^ns  sufll- 
cient  Quinine  to  make  it  an  excellent  restorative  to 
the  weak.  It  behoves  the  public  to  see  that  they 
have  Waters’  Quinine  Wine,  for  the  result  of 
Chancery  proceedings,  a  short  time  since,  elicited 
the  fact  that  at  least  one  unprincipled  in^tator 
did  not  use  Quinine  at  all  in  the  manufacture  of 
his  Wine.  Ail  grooers  sell  Waters’  Qninine  Wine, 
at  90b.  per  doasB. 

WATERS  and  WILLUMS, 

OsieiirAL  BIakbrs, 

WORCESTER  HOUSE,  34  EASTCrHEAP. 

LONDON. 

Agsuts— LEWIS  and  CO.,  Woresster. 


^HIS  preparation  iaoneof  the  benefits 
X  which  the  sdenee  of  modern  chemistry  has 
conferred  upon  mankind;  fbr,  during  the  first 
twenty  vears  of  the  present  centuiw,  to  speak  of 
a  cure  ror  the  Qout  was  considered  a  romance ; 
but  now  the  efficacy  and  safety  of  this  medicine  is 
so  fully  demoBBtrated,  by  unsolicited  testimonials 
from  persons  In  every  rank  of  life,  that  publio 
opinion  proclaims  this  as  one  of  the  moet  impor¬ 
tant  disooveries  of  the  present  age. 

Thcee  Pills  require  no  restraint  of  diet  or  con¬ 
finement  daring  their  use,  and  are  eertain  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  dtsense  attacking  any  vital  part. 

Obtained  through  any  Cnemist  or  Medicine 
vendor,  la  l|d.  and  2a  9d.  per  box. 


Messrs  JAY  are  always  jorovldto*  W 
rieneed  dressmakm  and  milunera,  rsady 
to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  free 
purchaoers.  whan  the  emeigenalaa  of 
unexpected  mourning  require  the 
execution  of  mourning  ordara*  They  tseje 
them  dresses,  bonnetA  and  roiUiuW. 
materials  at  Is.  per  yard  and  upwane* 

I^eea,  aU  mark^  in  plain  figurea  aod  at 

elce  as  ifpurebaaM  at  the  Lond^ 
ourning  Warehouse,  in  Regent BUta^ 
able  estimates  alas  given  forhousehaW  wemW 
at  a  great  saving  to  large  or  small 

JAYS*.  „ 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNH*'' 
WAREHOUSE, 

245, 247, 249,  and  251  Regent  street 


f\XYGENATED  WATER  holds  in 

Solution  pure  Oxygen  Gas,  the  vital  ele¬ 
ment  that  sustains  life  It  is  a  decided  tonic  and 
alterative  draught,  and  from  its  special  action  on 
fbod  during  the  process  of  digestion  and  assimila- 
Uon  is  peculiarly  suitable  for  invalids.  Price  48. 
per  doasn  half-pints. 

Laboratory,  36  Long  acre,  and  aU  Droggiata. 


SOLID  ESSENCE  OF  BEEF, 

Best  and  ehsapest,  and  most  nutritious.  Of  all 
Grocers  and  Chemists.  Wholesale  at  8  and  9 
Lime-strset  square. 


J 
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examiner,  FEBRUARYJ4^JB2 


Internal  and  External  Esei 

XUilG  A.FFLICTIONS,  GOUT,  Ac. 


regetable  Medicine,  for 

CURE  EOB  BaEOaA.TIC  XHD  SEO 


TO  CAPITALISTS 

dividends  5  AND 

SHARP’S  INVES' 

The  FEBRXTAHY  NUMBER 
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On  Walls,  Ceilings,  &c. 

EDWARD  DE. 
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COLLIS  BROWNES 
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far  roperior,  and  mom  durable  than  band 
atcncilUng. 

T  GLASS  TILES 
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dings,  LONDON,  W.O., 

bet,  LIVERPOOL^ _ 

-■’S  CHLOBODYNE. 
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Messrs  SLACK 
for  their  superior  manufacture 
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iKuuut.  to  their 
silvering,  ^ 
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for  re-plating.  I 

^  ^r?nLE^KMVE9Vtm't>.Ilty 
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prices,  of  shower  and  i3a.  6d. ;  s^  o» 
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toilet  w«e,im.  T^TeW-rOVEBS  in 

O  L  A  C  K  B  *40  The  greatest 

&  Britannia  Metal  ttnd  i^^^nciag 

variety  of  patterns  always^sb^  ^  ,^  Pat^. 
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QLACK’3  “  STRpD”  BAZOB 

f'ree to  Mv1)St  o^SSeipt  Of  H  stamps,  themoney 
returned  If  not  approved  ol.  xtTDTr 

O  LACK’S  FENDER  __  and  *  l 

S>  IRON  WAREHOUSE  RO®’ 

ECONOMICAL  consistent  wit^ui^jr- 
Every  New  Design  always-on  Bhow. 

Black  Fenders,  38.  6<L  lo^ 

Bronzed  Feudera,  lOs.  to  ^ 

Bright  Steel  and  Ormolu,  Sls.Wl^* 
IM-room  Flre-lrona,  ^ 

Drawing-room  ditto,  10*.  ^  ^  ao- 

Improved  Coal-boaes,  -Is.  W.  to  •  ^ 

Bronzed  Kettles  and  to  05a. 

Tea  Urns,  best  London 

Iron  Traya  set  of  Three,  9a^d.  to  80S. 

Papier  Machd  ditto,  30s.  to  ®0s.  ^ 

Copper  Teakettles,  fle-  fid.  to  14S.  «»• 

QLACK’S  KITCHEN  SETS  < 

lO  CULINARY  REQUISITES.  «  a 

First  Prize  Set  .  •  •  ii  o 

LmgeSet^^  !  !  *.  • 

CLACKS  illustrated  CA'^ 
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THE  EXAMINEE,  FEBRUARY  24,  1872 


Now  rendy,  crown  8vo,  pp.  38.  sewed,  pries  Od 

r\BSEfl  V  ATIONS  on  thl 

V/  DECEASED  WIFE’S  SISTER  OitS.® 
TION.  By  a  SOLICITOR.  QUES- 

London  :  TRUBNER  and  CO.,  8  and  60 
noeter  row. 


Now  ready,  88  pafes,  8vo,  price  la ;  In  cloth,  2a 

THE  WOMAN  QUESTION. 

FArcBS  Repbinted  pbom  *  The  Examines. 


THE  NEW  NOVELS. 


CONTENTS : 

The  Female  Franchise;  Women’s  Electoral 
Disabilities;  “The  Woman  Question;"  The 
Vice  of  Contentment ;  Women  and  War ;  Women 
and  Work;  Dowries;  iSe  iMMir  of  Breach  of 
Promise;  The  Noyel-Rcadinf  Disease;  Rising 
In  Life;  The  Education  of  Women;  Mothers* 
Wrongs; 

R.  II.  LAPHAM,  9  Wellington  street,  Strand. 


On  Monday  the  26th  Inst.  (One  Shilling )  No  147 

rpHE  CORNHILL  MAGAZINE  for 

-L  MARCH,  with  Illustrations  byHlTRPn'r 
HERKOMER  and  S.  L.  FILDES. 

a  CONTENTS : 

Story  of  the  Plebiscite.  Told  by  One  of  o,. 
7,.'K)0,000  who  voted  "Yes.”  By  MM  Firk 
mann-Chatrian.  (With  an  Illustration  ^ 
Chapters  IX.— XI. 

Madame  Hcnriette  d’Angleterre. 

Wanderings  in  Japan  —II.  By  A.  B.  Mitford 
A  Voyage  to  the  Sun. 

Nafoosa :  a  Story  of  Grand  Cairo. 

Lord  Kilgobbin.  (W'lth  an  Illustration.) 
Chapter  LX XIX.— Pleasant  Congratulations. 
„  LXXX. — A  New  Arrival. 

„  LXXXI. — An  Unlooked'for  Corre¬ 

spondent. 

„  LXXXII. — The  Breakfast-Room. 

„  LXXXIII. — The  Garden  by  Moouliaht 
„  LXXXIV.— Next  Morning  * 

„  LXXXV.— The  End. 

SMITH,  ELDER  and  CO.,  15  Waterloo  place. 


ADVICE  TO  PERSONS 

ABOUT  TO  HIRE  A  HOUSE. 

- TO  BUY  A  HOUSE. 

- TO  BUILD  A  HOUSE, 


Now  ready,  with  Plans  and  Woodcuts,  post  8vo, 
7s.  6d,, 

rpHE  CHOICE  of  a  DWELLING; 

-L  a  Practical  Handbook  of  Usefhl  Informa¬ 
tion  on  all  pidnts  connected  with  a  House.  By 
GMRVA8E  WHEELER. 

"  Few  compilations  could  be  plainer,  clearer, 
or  mere  cnndKe  than  Mr  Wheeler's.  It  is  intended 
fur  the  general  public,  and  is  a  very  compact  and 
suggi'stive  manual.** — Builder. 

"  Mr  Wheeler  furnishes  os  with  his  professional 
advice  on  all  the  subjects  that  should  be  con- 
ridcred  either  in  hiring,  purchasing,  or  building  a 
dwelling.  The  book  is  most  complete.”— Civil 
Service  Gazette. 

Mr  Wheeler’s  book  is  a  *  practical  handbook,' 
and  much  discomfort,  if  not  actual  loss,  may  be 
saved  by  a  careful  perusal.  With  regard  to 
drainage  and  ventilation,  Mr  Wheeler’s  clear  and 
conoise  remarks  will  be  found  of  service.” — Pall 
Man  Gazette. 

Mr  Wlieclcr’s  book,  for  completeness,  is  the 
best  that  has  appeared.  On  every  matter  that 
can  possibly  be  of  service,  there  is  sound  aud 
seasonable  advice  ” — The  Irish  Builder. 

"  Mr  Wheeler  fairly  fulfils  the  object  which  bo 
lias  set  before  himself.  He  avoids  technicality, 
and  cannot  be  misunderstood  by  unprofessioiiul 
readers.  ’  ’ — A  rchitect. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  street. 


rpHE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW 

JL  for  March. 

Edited  by  JOHN  MORLEY. 

CONTKNT8 ! 

The  Aim  of  Reform.  ^  (jrold win  Smith. 
Richard  Wagner.  By  Franz  HUffer. 

Historical  Aspect  of  the  Laud  Question.  Bjr 
Charles  Elton. 

Estanislao  Figueras.  ^  Senor  Castelar. 
Custom  and  Sex.  By  H.  Lawrenny. 

Pierre  Leronx’s  Doctrine  of  Humanity.  By  L  P. 
Leroux. 

The  Eustace  Diamonds.  Chaps.  XXX IIL  to 
XXXVI.  By  Anthony  TroUope. 

CHAPMAN  and  HALL,  193  Piccadilly. 


”  Worthy  alike  of  its  theme  and  Its  Authora’’— 

Times. 

TO  N  D  O  N  :  a  Pilgriniajje.  By 
J  GUSTAVE  DORE  and  BLANCHARD 
JKRROLD.  Part  III.,  now  ready,  contains  the 
following  Illnstrations  by  Gustave  Dor^,  drawn 
on  the  spot  and  engraved  under  the  Artist’s  care¬ 
ful  supervision : 

Bishopsgate  street. 

Between  Bridges. 

Victoria  Embankment. 

Lavender  Girl. 

Orange  Woman. 

Lemonade  Vendor. 

Refuge.— Applying  for  Admittance. 

In  the  Abbey,  Westminster. 

Greenwich.— In  the  Season. 

Lambeth  Potteries. 

The  Devtl’s  Acre. 

Newgate.— Exercise  Yard. 

Hansom  Cab. 

READING  CASES,  to  hold  the  Twelve  Numbers, 
3s.  6d.  each. 

In  Twelve  Monthly  Parts,  Five  Shillings  each. 
Opinions  of  the  Press  free  by  post  on  application. 

London:  GRANT  and  CO.,  102  Fleet  street. 
And  all  Booksellers. 


MRS  HENRY  WOOD’S  MAGAZINE. 

THE  ARGOSY. 

Contents  for  March  (ready  February  28). 

1.  Within  the  Blaze.  By  the  Author  of*F.Mt 

Lynne.’  Chaps.  8,  9, 10, 11.  lllustratsd  bj 
Bf.  Ellen  Edwards. 

2.  Edmund  Spenser. 

3.  Breaking  I^wn.  By  Johnny  Ludlow. 

4.  Only  Friendship, 

5.  From  a  Detective’s  Note-  Book. 

6.  A  Reminiscence. 

Sixpence,  Monthly. 

RICHARD  BENTLEY  and  SON,  New  Bur¬ 
lington  street,  W. 


TO  INVESTORS. 

Now  ready,  Od.  per  copy ;  or  58.  annually, 

T  AVINGTON  &  PENNINGTON’S 
Jl  J  BIONTHLY  RECORD  of  INVEST¬ 
MENTS;  containing  an  exhaustive  Review  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  Stock  and  Share  and 
Bloiicy  Markets,  Ac.,  with  an  enumeration  of  Safe 
Invc-stments  paying  from  10  to  20  per  cent. 

G.  LAVINGTON  and  A.  PENNINGTON,  44 
llireudneedle  street,  London,  E.C. 


On  the  28th  Inst.  Price  One  Shilling. 

rpHE  TEMPLE  BAR  MAGAZINE 

X  FOR  MARCH. 

C0NTBNT8  : 

1.  “  Good-Bye,  Sweetheart !  ”  By  Rhoda  Proofh- 

ton.  Author  of  *Ck>meth  up  as  a  Flower,’ 
and  ’  Red  as  a  Rose  is  She.^ 

2.  Bfodem  Manners. 

3.  A  Night  with  the  Anthological.  By  John 

Sheehan. 

4.  On  some  Clubs  and  their  Ends. 

5.  The  Cavalry  of  St  Sebastian. 

6.  Narrative  of  an  Escape  from  Paris. 

7.  Richard  Steele. 

8.  Alfred  de  VTgny. 

9.  The  L^-ased  Wife’s  Sister.  By  Sydney  Mos- 

tyn.  Chaps.  XIII.,  XIV.,  XV. 
RICHARD  BENTLEY  and  SON,  New  Bur¬ 
lington  street. 


rpiIE  THANKSGIVING  DAY.— 

X  GOD  BLESS  THE  PRINCE  of  WALKS 
(the  new  National  Song.)  Composed  by  BUIN- 
LEY  RICHARDS.  48. ;  (iano  solo  and  duet,  4s. 
each  ;  the  four-part  song,  two  stamps.  ”  The  most 
impulnr  anthem  of  the  age, .  *' 


impulnr  anthem  of  the  age.”— Blusical  World. 
London :  Published  only  by  Robert  Cocks  and  Co. 

l\/rUSIC.-CATAIX)GUE  of  RARE 

lYX  and  CURIOUS  WORKS,  at  much  re¬ 
duced  prices  (gratis  and  postage  free).  Apply  to 
Robert  Cocks  and  Co.,  New  Burlington  street. 

SACRED  VOCAL  MUSIC  for 

SUNDAY  EVENINGS,  intendi'd  chiefly 
for  the  use  of  schools  and  private  families.  Edited 
and  arranged  by  GEO.  F.  WEST.  In  two  books 
(Bine  hymns  in  each  book).  48.  each  book ;  free 
by  post  at  half-price. 

THE  HOLY  FAMILY.  Sacred  Melodies. 
Arranged  by  W.  If.  CALCOTT  for  the  piano¬ 
forte.  Solos,  complete  In  twelve  books,  5s.  each ; 
duets,  6s.  each ;  aa  lib.  accompaniments  for  flute, 
violin,  and  violoncello.  Is.  each.  Each  book  free 
at  half-price  in  stamps. 

LOW  AT  THY  FEET:  (Rea),  Sacred  Song. 
By  Bliss  M.  LINDSAY.  Ss.  "This  is  a  model  of 
a  sacred  song.  Words  and  Music  are  alike  simple 
ami  expreasive,  and  should  be  generally  known . 
Those  who  have  not  got  it  already  should  get  it." 
-*Vide  the  Scotsman. 

ALONE:  Sacred  Song.  By  Miss  M.  LINDSAY. 
3s.  "  There  is  great  simplicity  and  sweetness  in 
this  song.  It  Is  within  easy  compass,  and  the 
accompaniment  is  skilful  and  at  tne  same  time 
easy.”— Vide  the  Scotsman. 

London  j  Published  only  by  ROBERT  COCKS 
and  CO.,  New  Burlington  street. 


THE  ART-JOURNAL 

For  MARCH  (price  28. 6d.)  contains  the  followiajf 

LINE  ENGRAVINGS:  ■ 

I.  "Within  a  Mile  of  Edinbro’  Town,  after 
J.  Faed,  R.8.A. 

II.  The  Bladonna,  after  Rnflaelle.  ^  , 

HI.  A  Triumph^  Procession,  idter  Th.  Gersrd. 

Literary  Contributions;— Art-work  for  Bomea 
— No.  I.  The  Work  to  be  Done ;  Ebony  and  iH 
Varieties,  by  P.  L.  Simmonds ;  Art-Notes  froin 
Geneva ;  Monument  in  Memory  of  the  Kxploreij 
Burke  and  Wills,  illustrated;  Exhibition _« 


Burke  and  Wills,  illustrated;  ExhiWtion  « 
Water-Colour  Drawings  at  the  Dudley  GaljwT; 
Obituary — T.  Vernon,  J.  Watkins,  R 
Lanoue.  R.  Evans,  H.  T.  Tuckerman  ;  Sen^  w 
Art;  -The  Stately  Homes  of  England---CM^ 
worth,  by  S.  C.  Hall,  F.S.A.,  Illustrated ;  Ww- 
chants  of  the  Middle  Ages,  Part  V I .  by  the  Ker. 
E.  L.  Cutts.  illustrated;  Exhibitions  of  tr. 
Society  of  Female  Artists  and  the  Glaj^ 
Institute  of  the  Fine  Arts;  Visits  to  rnjw 
Galleries— The  Collection  of  Henry  Bickmii, 
Esq  ,  Clapham  Common,  Ac.,  Ac. 

*.•  The  Volume  for  1871  is  now  ready,  pn™ 
31b.  6d.  bound  in  cloth.  - 

London :  VIRTUE  and  CO.,  Ivy  lane,  and  all 
booksellers. 


Just  published,  medium  8vo,  pp.  426,  cloth, 
price  148V 

Empire  in  ASIA.  How  we  came 

by  it.  A  Book  of  Confessions.  By  W.  M. 
TORRENS,  M.P. 

London:  TRUBNER  and  CO.,  8  and  60 
Paternoster  row. 


Loudon  :  by  CnARLEsW.  Retnell  of  Putney,  at  his  Printing-offlee,  16  Little  Pultoney  street,  in  the  Parish  of  St  James.  W^tmlnitcr. 

iATt*»D.\T“l'ebrualy^2r^^^^^  Published  by  RoDEnicx  Habdino  Lapuam,  9  Wellinglou  street.  Strand,  in  the  aforesaid  County. 
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